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TO PLAN OR NOT TO PLAN ? 


ATIONAL unity behind our efforts, both in war 
and peace, is certainly much to be desired. Yet 
many people feel that an excessive fear of losing this 
national unity has prevented our statesmen from giving 
clear expression to the aims for which we are fighting. 
The problem for the statesman is whether more good 
or harm would be done by defining our goal—not 
merely an Atlantic Charter, but an unambiguous 
statement of the lines on which its ideals are to be 
achieved, coupled with some immediate action in that 
direction as a pledge of sincerity. He knows that if 
he defines our aims aright he may release vast new 
stores of enthusiasm and energy; but he also knows 
that such a statement will cause disaffection and 
division, even if only from a comparatively small 
minority. 
A somewhat similar problem seems to have appeared 


among those concerned with post-war physical planning, 


as was shown in the recent debate arranged by the 
A.A.S.T.A. In this debate, reported on page 115 


this week, the question before the meeting was 
“Has the time come for preparing plans ? ” 
As in nearly every debate, controversy sometimes 


arose from differences in the sense in which words were 
used ; but sharp differences of outlook were also revealed. 
In fact, the main interest’ of the afternoon was in 
attempting to understand the underlying convictions 
responsible for these differences,which seemed so much 
stronger than the arguments by which they were 
supported. How can one explain the housewife’s 
outburst, “‘ I don’t want you to draw plans of pleasant 
kitchens and beautiful houses ...I want them and 
I shall get them... If we have the right sort of 
political direction we shall get our reconstruction all 
Tight.” 

The arguments for planning now are fairly obvious. 
They may inspire strong conviction ; but they are not 
likely to inspire violent emotion. The case against 
planning in war time inspires strong conviction and 
strong emotion. That was obvious in the debate. 
But the arguments or feelings on which that case 
rests are probably largely sub-conscious. Nothing 
which was said in. the debate came near to explaining 
them. 

It is unlikely that anyone seriously thinks that the 
planning necessary for any reasonably satisfactory 
form of reconstruction can in fact be carried out between 
the end of hostilities and the execution of a very sub- 
stantial amount of post-war building. Those who are 
80 anxious to prevent planning now may be—consciously 
or sub-consciously—in the same state of mind as the 
statesmen who fear that the clarification of our war 
aims will divide the nation. They may be feeling that 
planning means such different things to those who 
assume that our political structure will be little changed, 


from what it means to those who expect changes to be 
drastic, that any attempt to plan will reveal dangerous 
cleavages which must not be allowed to appear till 
the war is won. That might explain their difficulty 
in expressing their view. One cannot very well stress 
the importance of unity and at the same time stress the 
conviction that we are so fundamentally disunited in 
our intentions that any attempt to plan for the future 
will reveal that disunity. 

If that be the explanation, is it based on fact? Is 
planning impossible till the nation’s post-war political 
complexion is determined? Fundamental political 
changes would undoubtedly produce fundamental 
differences in a national plan. But a vast amount of 
the planning would be unaffected. Human needs are 
largely the same whatever the political structure. 
Communal meals and communal laundries would be 
as popular, or as unpopular, under one régime as under 
another. The provision of efficient, clean, healthy and 
cheerful surroundings with sufficient space for family 
life while avoiding excessive areas to be kept clean, will 
produce much the same type of house whatever may be 
the structure of society. 

If those who understand the technical problems can 
solve them in such a way as to indicate how we can 
obtain an efficient and stable structure for our agri- 
culture, industry and transport, with freedom from 
want and fear for our people, we shall have moved a 
considerable way towards the attainment of those 
ends. The importance of national unity will not 
cease with the end of hostilities ; and the more that the 
post-war problems are regarded from the technical 
standpoint the more hope there is that they may be 
solved in a reasonable spirit with a minimum of political 
prejudice and party strife. But such solutions cannot 
be produced at short notice or without thorough in- 
vestigation. On the contrary, they need impartial 
research into the conditions and sufficient time for the 
careful preparation of plans. 

There must inevitably be considerable differences of 
opinion as to the amount of energy that can properly 
be put into planning now. The winning of the war is 
paramount. But it would be ridiculous to suggest 
that the necessity for winning the war implies that all 
our energy must go into direct service of the war 
machine. If that were true it would be our duty to 
neglect and starve all who are too young or too old to 
fight or make munitions, and, apart from all ethical 
considerations, no one would seriously suggest that 
such a policy could provide the morale necessary for 
victory. As Professor Holford put it in his admirable 
contribution to the debate: “This kind of thinking 
is a spare-time job for everyone, a part-time job for a 
few, and a full-time job for, perhaps, one in ten thousand 


of the adult population.” ‘ 
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NOTES anp NEWS 


Moated Manor for the Nation. 

Lorp ZETLAND announced at the 
annual meeting of the National Trust 
that arrangements are practically com- 
pleted whereby Major R. F. Fuller 
will make over to the Trust his home, 
Great Chalfield Manor, a large part 
of its furnishings and its gardens, 
with an endowment for its upkeep. 
The house stands in open country near 
Melksham, Wiltshire, and is a moated 
manor dating from the last quarter of 
the fifteenth century. 

When Major Fuller bought the 
property before the last war he found 
that a considerable amount of work to 
the structure. was needed. With ex- 
pert advice, he reconditioned the 
house fyom detailed drawings that had 
been made on the spot over 100 years 
ago by Pugin before the building had 
been allowed to fall into disrepair. He 
was thus able to restore the medieval 
Great Hall, with its screens and the 
solar. The main front had practically 
escaped alteration. 


York Guildhall to be Repaired. 

In connection with York Guildhall, 
which suffered heavy damage in a 
raid, York Estates Committee have 
decided to make safe’ the existing 
walls and generally to clear up the 
building, but they will not provide any 
temporary roofing at the moment, 
though they propose to repair the 
Committee Room which adjoins and 
was not so badly damaged as the rest 
of the building, and also the smoke 
room annexe to the Council Chamber. 


Queen Anne’s Mansions. 

QueEN ANNE’s Mansions, London's 
oldest block of flats, are being taken 
cver by the Government, and will 
probably be used as offices. A writer 
in the Star recalls that the erection of 
the mansions was started in 1873 by 
Henry Aylers Hankey, who intended 
to make them the tallest building in 
London. He went bankrupt, and the 
unfinished building was known a3 
Hankey’s Folly. It was completed in 
1890. The 12-storey building did not 
please Queen Victoria. She -com- 
plained that it spoiled the view from 
Buckingham Palace, and as a result 
the London Building Act was passed, 
to prevent the construction of other 
tall premises. 


R.A. Exhibition Results. 

Tue 174th annual exhibition of the 
Royal Academy will close on Saturday, 
August 8, after the most successful 
season so far since the outbreak of 
war. Jt has been visited by 15,000 
more people than in 1941 and 17,500 
more than in 1940. Sales this year 
have been remarkably good, 237 works 
having been sold for £6,511. This 
compares with a total of 152 for 
£4,147 in 1941 and 137 for £5,262 in 
1940. 


Architectural Appointments. 

Mr. C. M. Coompss, F.R.I.B.A., 
deputy county architect to Stafford- 
shire County Council, has _ been 
appointed county architect at a salary 
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of £1,100, rising to £1,300 per annum. 
There were 105 applicants. 

Mr. Denis Winston; M.A., B.Arch. 
(Liverpool), A.R.I.B.A., who is in 
practice in London, and is senior 
lecturer in architecture and civic de- 
sign in Liverpool University, has been 
appointed: senior ‘architect of the 
Northern Ireland Ministry of Home 
Affairs. 


Town Planning Appointment. 
HasLINGDEN Corporation has ap- 
pointed Mr. W. Dobson Chapman, 
Pear Tree House, Jordangate, Maccles- 
field, to prepare a scheme for the 
redevelopment of the Borough. 


A Drawing of Waterloo Bridge. 

A prawine by Sir Muirhead Bone 
of the rebuilding of Waterloo Bridge, 
which will be opened this month, has 
been purchased for £125 by the L.C.C. 
from the Artists’ Aid Russia Exhibi- 
tion at the’ Waflace Collection. 


Architects’ Estates. 

Mr. Rosert Masters Cuart, of 
Mitcham, Surrey, architect and sur- 
veyor, who died last February, aged 91, 
left estate of the gross value of £26,548 
(net personalty £20,704). 

Mr. THomas  OLipHant *, Foster, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Sunbury-on-Thames, left 
£31,112 (net personalty £27,495). 

Mr. Caaries BELFIELD Bonn, of 
Budleigh Salterton, architect, left 
£41,791 (net personalty £41,573). 





COMING EVENTS 


Saturday, August 8, 
INSTITUTION OF MunIcIPaL AND CoUNTY 
EncIneErS. South-Eastern and Metro- 
politan Joint Meeting. Croydon Town 
Town Hall. 2.30 p.m. 
Friday, August 14. 
ARCHITECTURAL AssocraTION SCHOOLS. 
Annual Prize-giving. 
Saturday, August 15. 
INSTITUTE OF QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
West of England Branch Meeting at the 
Angel Hotel, Chippenham, at 3.30 p.m. 


Saturday, August 29. 

Tue EcciestoLtocican Society. Visit 
to St. Sophia’s Cathedral, Moscow Road, 
Paddington (2.30 p.m.j, and to St. 
Sarkis’ Armenian Church, Iverna Gar- 
dens, Kensington (4 p.m.). Conducted 
by Rev. Canon J. A. Douglas, Rector of 
St. Michael, Paternoster Royal. 
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HOUSING NEEDS 


MINISTER OF HEALTH’S ADDRESS TO 
MASTER BUILDERS. 


ADDRESSING the half-yearly meeting 
of the London Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation last week, Mr. Ernest Brown, 
Minister of Health, said that at the 
risk of appearing optimistic he had 
not given up hope of resuming house 
building even during the war. It all 
depended on the maierials and labour 
available, but at the earliest oppor- 
tunity he would authorise new build- 
ing to relieve some of the worst hous- 
ing, needs. 

Four million houses were built in 
England and Wales between the two 
wars. That was a fine achievement, 
but they could not rest on their 
achievements. They would be told to 
get on with another 4,000,000, and to 
build them more quickly this time, 
and to a national co-ordinated plan 
and to a better standard. There were 
a few jerry builders after the last war, 
but after this war there must be none. 
He knew that the Master Builders’ 
Association would be only too glad to 
help in getting rid of the black sheep 
who shamed the craft. He looked to 
them also to help him to ensure a 
sharp rise in the standards of build- 
ing. In the rush for houses after the 
war there might be a temptation to 
lower standards. It was their duty 
and his to see that that temptation 
was resisted. 

The appointment by the Central 
Housing Advisory Committee of a 
sub-committee on the design of 
dwellings had aroused great interest. 
among women, and a number of 
women’s organisations were putting 
forward their views, to which the sub- 
committee was paying great attention. 
Women would no longer put up with 
frozen pipes, draughts, ill-fitting 
doors, and awkward corners. They 
recognised. these as a sign of bad 
workmanship. 

“We at the Ministry are at work 
on this question,’ Mr. Brown con- 
cluded. ‘‘ We would like to see the 
building of millions of houses at twice 
the pre-war rate. Our ideal should 
be that every family that so desires 
shall be able to live in a separate 
dwelling, with all the amenities neces- 
sary to family Yife in its fullest sense. 
These houses must be well built and 
built in the right places. Ribbon 
development and the spoliation of the 
countryside must be avoided; time 
spent in travelling reduced to a mini- 
mum; facilities for recreation pro- 
vided; and the creation of towns of 
unmanageable size avoided. It may 
be that this task will take us two 
decades; it may be well to work out 4 
20 years’ programme, and I look to 
you to help me.” 


Qualifying for Registration. 

In connection with our footnote to a 
reader’s letter last week, a correspon- 
dent points out that the Board of 
Architectural Education of the A.R.C. 
does not hold its own examination. 
This, of course, is true; the Council, 
on the recommendation of its Board, 
recognises fifteen examinations as: 
qualifying for Registration. 
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PAPWORTH REDIVIVUS 


BY J. G. NOPPEN. 

SLOWLY, and in some respects spas- 
modically, owing to the disturbed 
times, a great work is in progress. 
Most readers of The Builder will need 
no introduction to the name of Pap- 
worth, belonging, as it does, to a family 
of nineteenth-century architects of no 
mean achievement, and the many who 
have from time to time had to do with 
heraldry will know the remarkable dic- 
tionary of arms commonly called Pap- 
worth’s Ordinary. This pioneer work 
was compiled by John Woody Pap- 
worth, the eldest of the three children 
of John B. Papworth, architect to the 
King of Wiirtemberg, and in due 
season he joined his father’s profession. 
How in the scanty leisure permitted by 
a busy professional career, he managed 
to collect and arrange the material for 
his encyclopedic book must for ever 
remain a mystery. 

Why he undertook the task is clear 
enough. No such work of reference 
existed, and he constantly felt the need 
of it. He therefore decided to produce 
one for himself, and he had originally 
no intention to publish it; but, though 
he went about the job with little help 
from others, friends came to realise 
what he was doing, and urged the 
desirability of printing it. They com- 
bined to arouse interest in the venture 
and to obtain subscribers. As the 
result of these efforts the first prospec- 
tus was issued in 1857. 

To-day Papworth’s Ordinary is 
regarded as indispensable by all who 
have serious’ associations with 
heraldry; but it is long out of print, 
and the lowest price known to have 
been accepted in recent years for a 
single copy is fourteen guineas. More- 
wer, heraldic research since its appear- 
ance has made possible its extension 
and improvement, and at last, through 
the generosity of the late Lieut.-Colonel 
G. B. Croft Lyons, a new edition is to 
be prepared. 

Colonel Croft Lyons left funds to the 
Society of Antiquaries of London, and 
desired that the income should be 
applied in the first place to the pre- 


paration and publication by the Society - 


of a new edition of Papworth. As the 
result the Society appointed Mr. 
Anthony R. Wagner, Portcullis Pur- 
suivant, to be general editor, and the 
great task began. 

The war has hindered but not wholly 
stopped the work. Many of those who 
were eager to help are now fighting in 
our defence on various fronts. Many 
are doing valuable national jobs at 
home. There are, nevertheless, a few 
elderly persons who, treating the work 
as the change which constitutes a rest, 
devote most of their leisure to it. 

Mr. Wagner has compiled an admir- 
able paper which outlines in clear 
terms how those who are interested can 
help, and a copy of it will gladly be 
sent to anyone who applies for one by 
a card to him at the Society of Anti- 
Saray Burlington House, Piccadilly, 

Be 

Papworth’s Ordinary is a dictionary 
of arms in which the student may look 
up the blazon of a coat and discover 
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the name of the bearer. It is, in fact, 
the opposite of an armory, where he 
looks up the name of the armigerous 
person and finds against it the arms he 
bears. As Papworth discovered, it is 
the kind of book that is very frequently 
needed by architects and others within 
whose province the design of heraldry 
comes. 

There is no room for doubt as to the 
good reception that awaits the new 
edition, and that it is under way 
deserves to be better known. Its im- 
portance may, perhaps, be better 
understood when it is pointed out that 
no such work, other than Papworth’s, 
exists in this or any other language. 
From the fourteenth century onwards 
a herald has occasionally compiled a 
modest ordinary for his own use, the 
longest including but a few hundred 
coats. Papworth comprises some 50,000, 
and the new edition will contain very 
many more. 

It is, then, well that, however slowly, 
the good work should be continued 
until, in happier times, under the able 
generalship of Portcullis, it may go 
forward at full speed. In the field of 
literature it will be a work of which 
we shall have every right to be proud. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


[Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional a other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible.] 

Model Making. 
To tHE Epiror or The Builder. 


Srr,—I have read with interest Mr. 
J. Price Nunn’s article ‘‘ Models and 
Their Making ” [The Builder, June 26] 
and am whole-heartedly in agreement 
with him that models should be used 
more extensively in practice. There 
are probably few architects who doubt 
the value of the model, but certainly 
few who in normal circumstances have 
been able to afford the time to master 
and practise the art other than as a 
hobby. 








MODEL OF A BUNGALOW 
(See Letter on ‘“‘Model Making.”’) 
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My most ambitious model is one of a 
house to #-in. scale, complete in most 
detail, with electric-light, built-in furniture, 
working flues, doors and windows, and the 
like. Externally the model received equally 
detailed treatment. I appreciate that such 
a model is not, of course, normally re- 
quired. Nevertheless, I have never suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the desired external 
effects in less ambitious models without 
spending hours of meticulous attention to 
detail. 

Accepting Mr. Nunn’s statement that 
models may now be made in a “ matter of 
hours rather than weeks,”’ it would appear 
that there are secrets in model making not 
known to many of us, and I hope it will 
be possible for further articles to be pub- 
lished on this subject, as models are un- 
doubtedly the only really satisfactory 
interim interpretation of the architect’s 
conception of a building. 

P. F. Burrincg, A.R.1.B.A. 


Stockton-on-Tees. 


City Architects and Reconstruction. 
To tHe Epitor or The Builder. 

Sir,—In Scotland, only two cities— 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen—have a city 
architect on their list of chief officers. 
Both places are renowned for beautiful 
buildings and advanced town plan- 
ning. Glasgow and Dundee have com- 
promised in the matter, the former 
with a city engineer and master of 
works; the latter has a city engineer, 
architect, and housing director, all 
rolled into one, but apparently both 
these officials are civil engineers with- 
out qualifications in architecture. 

The position in England is somewhat 
better. In London the L.C.C. have set a 
splendid example in appointing a chief 
architect with a very competent staff, but 
none of the Metropolitan boroughs has an 
official architect, being content with only a 
borough engineer. Liverpool, Manchester 
and Coventry all have a city architect. Let 
this potent fact be hammered into the 
heads of all public bodies, such as county, 
city, borough and town councils, that the 
professions of architect and civil engineer 
are fundamentally different though per- 
haps complementary. Their preliminary 
training is on totally different lines. The 
architect is skilled in planning and con- 
struction, and trained in the esthetics of 
building. A civil engineer deals with all 
structures such as roads, sewers, bridges, 
waterworks, etc. He is seldom interested 
in proportion or design. One can usually 
spot a building designed by an engineer 
by its hard, metallic aspect. It is im- 
possible to design architecture with a 6H 
pencil and a slide rule. Only by the com- 
bination of these two professions can any 
sound result in building be achieved. — 

If there is going to be any success in 
the future planning and reconstruction of 
our cities, towns and rural areas, the 
authorities must bestir themselves and see 
that an official architect is appointed as 
well as an engineer. It seems that the 
Government might seek powers through 
the Ministry of Works and Planning or 
make an amendment to the Local Govern- 
ment Act making the provision of an 
official architect a statutory appointment. 
similar to that of a town clerk, medical 
officer, and city engineer. If this question 
is unfortunately shelved or forgotten, then 
it is feared that there will be a serious 
deficiency of design in many of our fagure 
building schemes. Let progressive councils 
show the way, and others may yet have 
sufficient vision to tackle the problem 
aright, but the need is imperative. 

JUDEX. 
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HUTTED ;DAY NURSERIES 


An exhibition of hutted day nurseries was opened by 
Lady Allen of Hurtwood at the premises of the Cement 
and Concrete Association, 52, Grosvenor-gardens, 8.W.1, on 
Thursday, July 30. It coincides with the completion of a 
number of the earliest hutted schemes to be built, and 
also with a decision by the Ministry of Heaith to adopt a 
new type of concrete hut for future schemes. The exhibi- 
tion thus has two objects: (1) to show how problems of 
siting, planning, finish and details, which are common to all 
hutted schemes, have been overcome; (2) to provide infor- 
mation on the types of hut now available for nurseries. 
Plans are shown of nurseries at Letchworth for 80 children 
(Messrs. Mauger and May, FF.R.I.B.A., architects), at St. 
Albans for 80 children (Mr. F. C. Kent, F.R.I.B.A., archi- 
tect), at Barnet, for 40 children (Messrs. Mauger and May, 
FF.R.I.B.A., architects), at Hammersmith for 55 children 
(Mr. F. D. Barton, M.Inst.M. & Cy.E., Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor), at Luton for 55 children (Mr. F. Oliver 
A.M.I.C.E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor), and at 
Guildford for 40 children from two to five years (Miss J. G. 
Led2boer, A.R.I.B.A., architect). Those at Hammersmith 
and Guildford have already been illustrated in our pages. 
Others are now given. A standard T-shaped plan, similar 
to that at Barnet, has been issued by the Ministry of 
Health, and has been followed throughout, except where the 
shape, slope or orientation of the site prevented it. The 
standard plan may be adapted to form a larger nursery of 
H-shaped plan, as at Letchworth. When the site is long 
and narrow, or has a considerable slope, the huts may be 
sited side by side, as at St. Albans. When children from 
two to five years only are received, and food and laundry 
are provided from outside the nursery, the plan may be 
simplified, as at Guildford. All the plans have french 
doors in the children’s room, opening to a southerly 
terrace, and this is a great advantage of the hutted nur- 
series. The exhibition includes illustrations of the B.C.F. 
hut, the M.O.W.P. standard hut, and the Maycrete and 
Orlit huts. 

At the opening of the exhibition Miss Blanco-White and 
Mr. Paul Mauger described the planning arrangements and 
gave other practical information. 


NURSERIES FOR LUTON CORPORATION 


Before the war, Luton Corporation, for which Mr. F. 
Oliver, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., is the Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, had begun building up-to-date and pleasamt 
nursery schools. These had all the advantages of open 
pavilion-type planning, boldly curved walls to the play- 
rooms, with glazed doors opening under canopies, and 
carefully thought out special equipment. The present war- 
time buildings are necessarily much restricted, but they 
show the results of the careful peace-time study of the 
problems. 

















TODDLERS’ PLAYROOM, LUTON DAY NURSERY 


The first war-time day nursery, with accommodation for 
50-60 children, is now occupied, and a second similar 
nursery is nearly completed. A further four nurseries are 
under discussion. The buildings are opened at 7.30 a.m., 
and are sited in open spaces near to the children’s homes, 


Accommodation. 

The plan (Maycrete type hut) is a combination of two 
plans for smaller day nurseries supplied by the Ministry 
of Health. There are three rooms for toddlers and one for 
babies,.the largest being for 27 children. These rooms open 
to a terrace by means of glazed doors with glazed sidelights, 
6 ft. across in all. The area of place space per child in the 
toddlers’ rooms is about 20 sq. ft., while in the babies’ room 


_there is rather more_.space since the milk preparation also 


takes place there. The small milk preparation room shown 
in the standard plan is used as a kitchen store, in order 
that, food can be bought in fair quantities. In the wash- 


room the separate chambering space is not found to be 
necessary, and will not be included in future plans. When 
one visits the nursery it is noticeable that the nursery staff 
seem always to have things to carry as they go about the 
building, showing the importance of simple circulation. 
The matron has observed that a single entrance to the 
building would make for easier reception of the children. 


Construction. 

Foundation.—Concrete foundation to built-in posts. 
hardcore over site of building. 

Walls.—Precast concrete posts at 12-ft. 03-in. centres. Wall 
panels of precast flanged concrete units fixed by bolts. Felt 
strips between the units, pointed flush with putty outside. 
Plasterboard lining to walls, packed out where necessary. 

Roof.—}-in. timber boarding on rafters, delivered in 6-ft. 
sections. Collars at 6-ft. centres. Plasterboard lining. 
Bituminous felt roofing, tarred and sanded. 

Floor.—4-in. concrete on hardcore, covered with a bitu- 
minous paint. %-in. cement screed. 

Finish.—Linoleum, stuck down round the edges, in 
toddlers’ and babies’ rooms, with wood skirting fillet. Screed 
treated with sodium silicate finish in other rooms, with 
coved cement skirting. 
| Partitions.—4-in. hollow tile, used to give cross-bracing, 
plastered throughout. 

Windows.—Standard wood one-light windows, with side- 
hung sashes and top-hung top sash (delivered with hut). 
Specially made painted soft wood glazed doors with glazed 
side-lights, in playrooms and babies’ dormitory, with out- 
side stay to prevent slamming. 

Black-out.—Light removable screens of roofing felt: on 
light ply-braced wood frame. 

Internal Doors.—Wood. Top half glazed, for safety of the 
children, easy supervision, and light. Door knobs placed 
2ft. 3in from floor level. 

Fittings.—Toddlers’ lavatories with low-level cisterns, and 
small lavatory basins fixed at, low level, purchased from 
stock. Raised 5-ft. bath. Hot and cold water. Staff w.c. 
Sinks in kitchen, washrooms, babies’ room. Cupboards and 
shelves. 

Heating and Lighting—Slow-combustion stoves in 
toddlers’ and babies’ rooms. Wire fireguards on raised 
concrete kerb. Electric tubular low-level heating with wire 
guards, in entrance hall and washroom. Electric portable 
fires in the matron’s room and babies’ room. Electric 
cookers, copper and clothes dryer. Electric water-heater. 

Decorations.—Outside walls: one tinted priming-coat and 
one coat of cream distemper. Glazed doors painted cream. 
Inside walls: washable paint up to coloured dado line, dis- 
tempered above; ceilings distempered. Internal doors and 
cupboards stained, and wax polished. 

Pram Sheds.-—Asbestos-cement corrugated roofing on wood 
purlins, and moulded rustic Fletton-brick piers. 

Shelters.—Normal r.b. construction with concrete floor 
and roof-bunks for babies, seats for toddlers; electric 
connector-heaters. 
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DAY NURSERY AT LINDEN ROAD, LUTON 
OLIVER, ASSOC.M.INST.C.E., BOROUGH ENGINEER & SURVEYOR. 
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NURSERY AT LETCHWORTH 
MESSRS. MAUGER & MAY, FF.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS 


Playground.—Concrete playground, laid to falls with 
built-in brick-edged sandpit. Concrete terraces and steps, 
with brick side-walls to steps. 


Erection. 
The wall units were lined to the outside to minimise 
weather penetration at the joints. 


Costs. 

The cost of the building, including fittings and site-work, 
but excluding the huts as delivered, was £2,700; the shelters 
cost an additional £600. 

The contractor was Mr. David Nott, of Luton. The sani- 
tary fittings were supplied by Messrs. Dent & Hellyer. 


NURSERIES BY HERTFORDSHIRE CC. 


Before the war there were no County Council Nursery 
Schools in Hertfordshire, but in order to assist the Govern- 
ment evacuation scheme, 15 part-time nurseries were opened 
between December, 1939, and December, 1941. This relieved 
the strain on householders accommodating mothers with 
young children. 


Eleven of these nurseries have now been turned into 
whole-time nurseries for the children of war-workers. In 
addition, eight new war-time nurseries have been opened 
and arrangements are being made to open a further 20 by 
the end of September. Of the total number open by this 
date, 27 are converted buildings and 16 prefabricated huts 
supplied through the Ministry of Health. These nurseries 
will cater for 2,000 children. 

It was found generally convenient for the County Archi- 
tect to deal with additions to County Council school 
properties, and for a small group of individual architects 
to deal with other schemes. Thus the hutted schemes are 
under the direction of Messrs. Mauger and May, 
FF.R.I.B.A. and Mr. L. C. Kent, F.R.I.B.A. The nurseries 
are built to standard plans prepared by the Ministry of 
Health. 


Accommodation. 

The nurseries are for either 40 or 80 children, and are 
especially interesting because they show some“of the possi- 
bilities of attractive grouping of huts with various site 
conditions. On an open level site two standard T-shaped 
plans for 40 children combine symmetrically to form an 
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H-shaped plan for 80 children, with slight modifications to 
the arrangement of rooms. If, however, there is a sloping 
site, it may be necessary to group the huts so as to have 
two parallel spans. 

In the building for 40 children there is one nursery for 
28 to 30 toddlers, and one for 10 to 12 babies, at about 22 
and 385 sq. ft. of floor area per head respectively. These 
rooms open to tarmac play spaces by means of folding 
glazed metal double doors with or without sidelights. In 
the building for 80 children there are three toddlers’ rooms 
for 20 to 22 each and one for 12 to 15 babies. 

When two small plans are combined, a single good-sized 
kitchen is placed in a central position, and also a single 
milk-preparation room, but the washrooms are duplicated. 
A laundry is placed in one wing and a wash-up for crockery 
in the other—the former in the wing containing the babies’ 
nursery. 

Construction. 


The nurseries now under construction are in the May- 
crete type of hut, but it is proposed that, others now under 
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brace the structure, fair-face finish. 3-in. hollow tile else- 
where, rendered. 

Windows.—Standard wodd one-light windows, side-hung 
casement and top-hung top ventilator (delivered with hut). 
Glazed metal double doors, with or without, side-lights, set 
in wood frames, in toddlers’ and babies’ rooms. Black-out: 
by means of curtains. 

Internal Doors.—Skeleton core faced with hardboard, both 
sides for rooms, outside only for cupboards. 

Fittings.—W ashrooms—toddlers’ w.c.s, removable wash- 
basins, sink, bath, and slop-hoppers. Staff w.c. Laundry 
and Sluice—copper and sink. Wash-up—water-heater and 
sink. Kitchen—gas-cooker, water-heater, and sinks. Milk 
preparation—sink and gas-ring. Babies’ room—36in. by 
20 in. by 10in. sink as babies’ bath. Cupboards and shelves. 

Heating and _ Lighting.—Slow-combustion stoves in 
toddlers’ and babies’ rooms, with sand-lime brick, low-guard 
walls at the sides. Portable electric heaters in matron’s 
and staff rooms. Unity ceiling panel in washrooms over 
basins. 


M.O.W.P. STANDARD HUT, TYPE |. 


consideration shall be in the B.C.F. clear-span type. The 
following outline applies to those now in progress : — 

Foundation.—Level sites have concrete foundation to 
built-in concrete posts, and brick hardcore over site of 
building. Sloping sites have, where necessary, hollow brick 
ee with concrete filling into which the concrete posts are 

uilt. 

Walls.—Precast concrete posts at 6 ft. 1} in. centres. Wall 
panels of precast flanged sawdust concrete units, fixed by 
bolts, and with felt strips between. Wall units are lined 
internally. Lining: ;-in. pulpboard above dado level. 
3-in. hardboard below dado level. Dado fillet. 

Roof.—}-in. timber boarding om rafters, delivered in 6-ft. 
sections, or standard corrugated asbestos on purlins. 
Collars at 6-ft. centres with knee-bracing where necessary. 
Ruberoid roofing. Plasterboard lining at level of collars, 
except in washrooms where the ceiling is formed under the 
rafters. 

Floor.—4-in. concrete, on brick hardcore as necessary. 
3-in. cement screed on bitumastic D.P.C. Finishes: Deal 
blocks in mastic in toddlers’ and babies’ rooms, wood skirt- 
ing fillet. Linoleum in staff rooms, wood skirting fillet. 
Ironite in washrooms, kitchen, hall, etc. Cement. coved 
skirting. 

Partitions.—4}-in. sand-lime brick cross partitions used to 


Decorations.—Metal doors painted. Walls distempered 
throughout internally. Internal doors and cupboards, etc., 
only in washrooms and kitchen. Windows: creosoted (as 
supplied with components). 

Pram Sheds.—Asbestos-cement corrugated roofing on wood 
purlins. Brick walls. Tubular metal supports. 

Shelters.—Existing shelters are sometimes available. In 
some cases the administrative rooms are built of reinforced 
brick, with in sitw reinforced concrete roof, and small high 
windows. Elsewhere, separate shelters are provided. 

Playground.—Tarmac terraces, and steps with brick side- 
walls where more than three steps occur. Sandpits with 
concrete surrounds. 


Erection. 

A day nursery for 40 children should take in all about 
eight weeks to erect, including site work, erection of hut, 
partitions, fittings and finishes. A day nursery for 80 
children fakes some 10-12 weeks in all. Under war-time 
conditions some delays in building are inevitable. 


Costs. 
The cost of the buildings, including fittings and site work 
but excluding the hut as delivered, was:— 
For 40 children : £2,020. 
For 80 children £3,350. 
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RECONSTRUCTION 


SHOULD THE PLANS 


A pDIScussIoN on this subject, organised 
by the A.A.S.T.A., was held recently, 
in London, when for three hours the 
advocates of putting all aside to win the 
war argued with those who believe in de- 
voting attention to post-war planning. In 
the chair was Proressor Eva Taytor, of 
London University. The issue before us, 
said Dr. Taytor, was whether all our 
efforts should go into the present struggle, 
or whether some of our time should go to 
the future. 

Miss JANE Drew, F.R.I.B.A., opening 
the discussion in favour of preparation 
now, said that many people considered 
that too much thought—and woolly 
thought—had been given to reconstruc- 
tion. There were too many unco-ordinated 
bodies dealing with the problem. There 
had been more destruction of housing than 
of people. The reason why planning must 
be done now could be seen from the his- 
tory of the period after the last war. Then 
spirits had been low; there was unemploy- 
ment, misery, and epidemics which had 
carried off more victims than the war 
itself. Ninety-nine per cent. of our people 
should be on full-time war effort, but the 
rest should work on peace problems. We 
must have the plans ready to put into 
operation. We have the machinery and we 
have the people; we must have something 
for them to do. We must know where to 
lay the services—heating, water supply, 
etc.—which are the most important part 
of housing, and are equally necessary for 
temporary and permanent housing. Unless 
we make plans now so that people want 
something better than they have, they will 
be content with any kind of shelter. The 
social programme, the technical possibili- 
ties, town planning—on these three prob- 
lems preliminary work must be considered 
now, whatever kind of state we have after 
the war. The good things the war had 
brought— communal restaurants, more 
music and art—must go on. We must pre- 
pare for a high standard of living and not 
just a minimum standard. 

Mr. KENNETH (CAMPBELL, of the 
A.A.S.T.A. Council, said he came to 
demolish a case that had not been put. 
Miss Drew believed in information rather 
than plans. He reminded his audience of 
the old proverb of the man who prepared 
a place for a bearskin rug, but got killed 
while trying to catch the bear. The type 
of survey mentioned by Miss Drew was 
not necessary for all types of society. It 
was no good building concert halls and 
museums for people who were. too worried 
about mere existence to appreciate music 
and art. We didn’t know what post-war 
conditions were going to be : would there be 
a nice Socialist régime, a thundering Com- 
munist one, or a Corporative State such 
as Lord Reith appeared to favour? The 
speaker commented on an article in the 
Daily Telegraph which stated that plan- 
ning revolved round roads. ‘‘ You’re not 
up against anything with roads: For real 
planning you have to know to whom land 
and railways belong. The position of 
goods yards is more important than that 
of roads. You can’t plan without common 
ground—if you try to find it among all 
those who are planning you will find a 
bear garden.” National unity was main- 
tained by a gentlemen’s agreement not to 
Talse controversial issues. There was no 
agreement on how to plan. Those with 
anti-planning records were now busy 
making schemes. To win this war we 
should have to get our hands dirty. Every 
architect should be in direct war work, if 
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not in building or the Forces, then in 
making munitions. 

Mrs. E. V. Penn, Acting Secretary, 
A.A.S.T.A., read several messages. Pro- 
fessor Patrick Abercrombie wrote: ‘I 
would like to state quite emphatically that 
I am in favour of drawing up plans of 
future development of town and country 
at the present moment. ... Any other 
policy appears to me to be criminal and 
race-suicidal, and furthermore would con- 
duce to losing the war and the peace.” 
Mrs. Penn also read cables exchanged with 
Russia on the anniversary of the Nazi 
invasion of the U.S.S.R. 

In the discussion, Mr. Epwarp Hutton 
urged planning now. ‘‘ When peace breaks 
out, people will want a holiday,” he de- 
clared. ‘‘ We ought to work for a politi- 
cally progressive structure. We don’t want 
fox-hunters and we don’t want fanatical 
bolsheviks. This is not so much a war of 
guns as of ideas.”’ 

A housewife, representing the London 
Women’s Parliament, told architects : ‘‘I 
don’t want you to draw plans of pleasant 
kitchens and beautiful houses; I want 
them and I shall get them. Don’t prepare 
plans now that you will have to scrap. 
Win the war first. I saw a film of Nazi 
atrocities. Things like that do happen. 
That’s what we’re fighting. Don’t let 
us have alternative plans for whatever 
colour of Government we achieve. If we 
have the right sort of political direction 
we shall get our reconstruction all right.” 

Mr. A. H. Moserty (R.1.B.A. Recon- 
struction Committee) said that the differ- 
ence of opinion was over what would best 
win the war. The making of plans was 
useful to morale. ‘‘Can we plan without 
knowing the kind of Government we shall 
have after the war? Yes. We shall still 
want a big export trade. We shall not 
grow all our food, and shall have to pay 
for imports. Government is not merely 
Parliament, it is the social fabric. What- 
ever its complexion, lots of problems will 
be common. 

‘“There are four stages in planning: 
(1) To create machinery for making plans; 
(2) to create machinery for execution, on 
national, regional and local scale; (3) to 
fill in the plans; (4) to carry them out. 
I believe that the first two stages can to 
some extent be carried out by the present 
Government and taken over by whatever 
Government may succeed it. It is easy to 
say that no plans should be made. If 
planning is important you should deal with 
it now. Planning is not a short job. It 
requires organisation. If you can build 
that up now, the relationship of forces 
will be correct. ... There must be a 
framework to prevent mass pressure 
resulting in the building of houses when 
the need is urgent on the wrong sites. 
Plans for reconstruction and winning the 
war are complementary. Making a picture 
is part of the war effort.” 

Mr. Tep Bryan. London Organiser, 
A.U.B.T.W., warned against the too easy 
assumption of victory. We needed more 
and better organisation to achieve victory, 
and it would stand us in good stead after 
the war. 

Miss JAQUELINE TyRrwuitr (Association 
for Planning and Regional Reconstruction) 
said that the women, refugees, the senile, 
C.0.s and C.3s who had no job elsewhere, 
should devote their intelligence and train- 
ing to thinking out for the future. They 
could not themselves do the job of recon- 
struction, but thev could provide the tools. 
Proper surveys of soil and water did not 
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exist. They must be made. They must 
find out what people wanted in the design 
of housing, and get together with doctors, 
educationists and other experts. For this 
there were advantages in being few in 
number. 

Mr. Perer Rosenrerp, A.M.I.C.E., 
speaking for the Fulham Borough Council 
House Branch of the A.A.S.T.A., re- 
ported their unanimous rejection of the 
idea of planning now. 

Proresson Witt1am Hotrorp, in a 
written contribution, opposed the making 
of plans of an architectural or civil engi- 
neering kind. ‘‘ But if by ‘planning’ is 
meant a survey of present resources in 
land, minerals, buildings, population, and 
industry, and the working out of a tech- 
nique of development and redevelopment, 
now and in the near future, then my vote 
would be strongly in favour. You cannot 
escape from the fact that the stage is 
being set, at the moment, on which the 
post-war play is to be acted., I assume, 
first of all, that it will not pass into alien 
management, and that means victory at 
all costs... . I am not going to assume 
that nothing else matters, and leave it to 
chance as to whether it is comedy or 
tragedy that treads the boards. If no 
preliminary thinking is done, it is more 
likely to be farce—and of the bitter kind. 
This kind of thinking is a spare-time job 
for everyone, a part-time job for a few, 
and a full-time job for, perhaps, one in 
ten thousand of the adult population. And 
millions in the post-war period may live 
to acknowledge the wisdom of maintain- 
ing an advance guard, even of such minute 
proportions, during the war.... It is 
essential that someone should have a 
bird’s-eye view—and by a bird I do not 
mean an ostrich.” 

Mr. Tom Brappock (A.A.S.T.A.) said 
it seemed to have been forgotten that the 
people of this yee! stood alone in the 
world between the collapse of France and 
the entry of Russia into the war. They 
lived through because they adapted them- 
selves to circumstances. Devotion, skill 
and hard work of the whole population 
could sweep away anything. All obsfacles 
and private interests must be swept away 
now. 

Mr. J. Avan Starer said that he spoke 
as a Socialist and as a member of the 
R.1.B.A. Reconstruction Committee, in- 
compatible though that might seem. He 
was whole-heartedly in agreement with 
Mr. Braddock. ‘‘ We can’t assume victory, 
but we must adopt faith in it. Recon- 
struction will depend on the Government 
in power at the end of the war.” Help- 
ing to achieve victory would not prevent 
his spending time on bringing political 
influence to bear so as to get, during or 
after the war, a Government of the right 
kind. 

Mr. J. Sprwak (A.A.S.T.A. Technical 
Committee) said that no detailed plans 
should be drawn up by people out of 
touch with the masses. Questions of de- 
mobilisation, labour allocations, and so on 
must, however, be considered now. The 
conditions under which we lived now 
would go on in peace time. 

Miss Justrn Bianco-Wurre, Chairman 
of the A.A.S.T.A. Technical Committee, 
pointed out that the committee had often 
been asked to deal with questions of re- 
construction, but that there was so muck 
work on war-time building urgently de- 
manding attention that the committee had 
hard work to keep up with it. In fact, 
the help of those now on reconstruction 
work was needed on immedifte research. 
She deplored the tendency of some organi- 
sations to forget this, and instanced the 
Building Research Station’s present work 
on post-war problems of lighting and heat- 
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ing. ‘‘ If we do the necessary research on 
war-time problems we shall learn how to 
solve peace-time problems when the time 
comes,” ; 

Mr. Davin PercivaL, Chairman of the 
A.A.S.T.A., said that he was convinced 
that Capitalism was now a fetter on pro- 
duction, but the struggle against Fascism 
must take precedence over any struggle to 
supersede Capitalism. Organisation for 
war-time building would become organisa- 
tion for reconstruction, with the same 
hindrances. Building workers must de- 
velop job committees and learn to control 
the industry by tackling hindrances now. 

Miss Nancy McKinnon (London Coun- 
cil of Social Service) said that out of the 
present planning the future would be 
created. Ideal conditions would not sud- 
denly arrive with peace. ‘‘ The conditions 
of war,’’ she declared, ‘‘ will be with us 
for many years.” 

Mr. Corrs Penn, President of 
A.A.S.T.A., declared that there was 


unanimity against the preparation at 
present of detailed plans. ‘‘ There is work 
for everybody on war-time building. But 
the best people are working on reconstruc- 


tion, not only the small number that has 
been suggested. We need their help in 
war-time building.’ 

A member of A.A.S.T.A., now in the 
Forces, said that the men in the canteens 
were asking for something tarigible to fight 
for such as the Russians seemed to have 

Called upon to sum up, Mr. Campseiy 
said that the plans and the men had 
always been there. It depended on 
Government as to whether or not they 
were used. ‘‘ The discussion has shown 
that the difficulties before us now are 
more than enough to occupy our full 
time.” Miss Drew said that a few 
people must have reconstruction at their 
finger-tips. There was not much difference 
of opinion, except possibly on the spiritual 
side. The war effort was all-important, 
but thinking and dreaming had their use. 
Unwin, Morris and Ruskin had all made 
significant contributions to society. 


- PLAN FOR 
SOUTHAMPTON 


ADDRESS BY PROFESSOR ADSHEAD. 


Art a meeting of the Housing Centre 
held at 13, Suffolk-street, S.W.1, 
recently, Professor S. D. Adshead, 
F.R.1.B.A., delivered an address on the 
new plan for Southampton, on which he 
has been engaged. (A review of his report 
appeared in our issue for June 19, 1942.) 
Colonel H. P. Cart de Lafontaine presided. 

Prorgssor ApDsHEAD said that before he 
was invited to plan Southampton he 
already thought there was no town in 
England so full of possibilities. He had 
been interested in the Southern Railway 
scheme for reclamation and making great 
new docks. Before the war Southampton 
was gradually becoming the chief port of 
Great Britain, if not of Europe. It was 
the gateway for London, and its position 
was excellent for most other parts of 
England. It had four tides a day, but the 
highest of these was no more than 10 ft. 
This was an enormous advantage over 
Liverpool, where the tide rose 29 or 30 ft., 
and still more over Bristol where the tide 
was sometimes 60 ft. The position of 
Southampton resembled that of New 
York because it was situated on an inner 
water. The Solent provided an absolute 
protection against south-west winds and 
storms, but Southampton was further 
sheltered by the fact that it was not on 
the Solent itself, but on an inlet from the 
Solent. Southampton had 2} miles of 
wharfage, which was the latest form of 
landing, and this could easily be extended 
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another mile or two. Southampton had 
great potential advantages for flying: 
within three miles of its centre he had 
found a suitable site for a very great aero- 
drome. The city might well become, from 
the aeronautical point of view the 
Clapham Junction of the world. 

Before the war, Southampton had made 
its new docks and reclaimed. about 300 
acres for a trading estate: it was com- 
mencing to try out its new, great possi- 
bilities when the war brought stagnation. 
Southampton had the finest approach of 
any town in England. From the Common, 
through an avenue of trees two miles long 
you came to the apex of the town, to 
where, before the war, you would have 
found the Ordnance Survey Department 
on your right—but this was now destroyed. 
Sluing to the right past this point, you 
got to Above Bar. This was the principal 
shopping street of Southampton, and con- 
tinued as Below Bar down to the docks. 
What was now proposed was that the road 
which led into Southampton by the 
Ordnance Department should be continued 
as a new road parallel to Above Bar and 
Below Bar, carried straight on till it got 
to the old dock gates. Southampton was 
remarkable for having fine public gardens 
in the centre of the town; when the new 
plan was carried out these gardens would 
lie between Above Bar and the new road. 
The city had a fine Civic Centre, consist- 
ing of the Guildhall, the Council Offices, 
the Law Courts, the Art School, the 
Museum and the Library. The air bom- 
bardment had destroyed Above Bar in 
front of the Guildhall, and now one looked 
straight into the gardens. A road running 
down beside the civic centre and going 
over the northern bridge became the main 
road to Portsmouth, and there was rather 
more traffic on that road than on the road 
to London. There was a point where 
these two roads crossed, and all sorts of 
schemes had been considered with regard 
to that crossing. The final decision had 
been to have a merry-go-round over 500 ft. 
in diameter. 

In medieval times the walls of South- 
ampton had been in the sea. Later, when 
it became for a while a spa, an esplanade 
had been made between the walls and the 
sea. Recently a further reclamation had 
been made taking in between three or four 
hundred acres. Disfigurements were a 
power station and a cable works, which 
should be rebuilt elsewhere. If these two 
buildings were got rid of there would be 
an open space of 55 acres with roads round 
it. Every town he had visited on the Con- 
tinent had such an open space, using it 
for parks, sports of all kinds and exhibi- 
tions. We had to plan for a lot of exhibi- 
tions in the future. A permanent stadium 
for sports might be established on part of 
the open space, and could be used for ex- 
hibitions as well. 

Southampton had great attractions as a 
residential town. Its shopping facilities 
were good, and as a shopping centre it 
would attract customers for 30 miles 
round.. Above Bar and Below Bar were 
important shopping streets, and before the 
war the shopping centre was creeping up 
inte the Avenue among the trees; but a 
feature of the new plan was an endeavour 
to arrest this movement, and divert the 
shopping centre in. front of the Civic 
Centre and down to the northern bridge. 
Where the 500-ft. circus was, it was pro- 
posed to have an arcade on the first floor, 
so that people could ascend to that floor, 
look into about 40 shops and come down 
on the other side of the road. There would 
be shops underneath as well as in the 
arcade. 

During the last few centuries, but more 
especially during the last, Southampton 
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had naturally divided itself into five differ- 
ent areas. The new plan* emphasised 
these areas by giving each a little centre 
where it was hoped to collect a museum, 
library, small theatre and so on. There 
would be one large clinic in the town with 
a sub-clinic at each of these five centres. 


In reply to a question as to whether a 
possible ultimate population .of a quarter 
of a million should be all in one built-up 
area, the lecturer replied that before that 
point was reached a new satellite town 
would be planned. 

A vote of thanks to Professor Adshead 
ended the meeting. 


TRAFFIC CONGESTION IN 
INDIA 


Tue causes of traffic congestion are the 
same all the world over, but they are 
many and various, and appear in different 
proportions, so that, apart from the 
general underlying principles, special 
studies are needed. n India* the very 
mixed character of the traffic intensifies 
the problems. ‘he recognised forms of 
movement and the varying speeds are as 


under :— c 
Average Maximum 


Speeds. Speeds. 
m.p.h. m.p-h. 
Motor cars : . + 60-80 
Motor lorries ... 
Motor buses ... 
Tramcars 
Cycles ... ails 
Hackney victorias 
Bullock carts ... 
Hand carts... si 
Pedestrians... ee 

Additional complications are due to the 
fact that, as many routes have no foot- 
paths, pedestrians habitually walk in the 
road, that there are many wandering 
cattle, goats, dogs and other anumals. 
Therefore regulations are almost impos- 
sible to enforce, except in a few of the 
largest cities. The solutions employing 
new roads, -widenings, tunnels and over- 
bridges are applicable as in other countries, 
except that financial resources are on 4 
more limited scale. A method of widening 
especially suited to the climate is by 
forming footways under arcades within the 
building frontage, such as may be seen at 
Turin and Bologna. 

Regulations and methods for parking 
cars need comprehensive study, and in 
general the education of. all members of 
the public as to design and conduct in 
relation to traffic is badly needed. Efforts 
have been made on these lines, but not 
sustained in such a manner as to have 4 
permanent effect. In the few cases where 
such education has been continuous, 4 
noticeable improvement in traffic conditions 
has been reported. It is hoped that when 
the war is ended and the world devotes 
itself to reconstruction, this question of 
traffic will take a prominent place in the 
programme. 















Wallpapers for Patients’ Books. 

Captain Malcolm Bullock, M.P., chair- 
man of Red Cross and St. John Hospital 
Library, is in need of wallpaper for use in 
the rebinding of paper books; it is used to 
give them a new, attractive appearance. 
Any reader with rolls of wallpaper to 
spare is invited to send them, carriage for- 
ward if desired, to Belgrave House, 
Chesham-pl., London, S.W.1. 





* Bernard Matthews. 
Indian Cities.” 


PP. 224-8. 





“ Traffic Congestion in 
Journal of the Indian Institu- 
tion of Architects, January, 1942, Vol. 8, No. 3, 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


Replanning of London. 

Mr. C. Lioyp asked the Parliamentar 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works an 
Planning by whom Professor Abercrombie 
was selected to undertake the replanning 
of London; whether he was a whole-time 
member of the staff of the Ministry; and 
what were his emoluments. 


Mr, G. Hicks said that on the sugges- 
tion of the Standing Conference on Lon- 
don Regional Planning which represented 
the local authorities concerned, the Minis- 
ter intended to appoint Professor Aber- 
crombie to prepare an outline plan and 
yeport for the area surrounding London 
so as to form, with the plans of the City 
and County of London which were 
already being. prepared, a comprehensive 
plan lor the whole region, Professor 
Abercrombie would be paid a fee as a 
consultant, and it was not proposed that 
he should become a member of the staff 
of the Ministry. The exact terms of the 
appointment were under discussion. 


Placing of Air Ministry Contracts. 
Mr. Lipson asked the Secretary of State 
for Air. why, in placing contracts for 
several million pounds recently, the 
Builders’ Emergency Organisation, set up 
by the Ministry of Works and Planning, 
had been ignored; why local builders 
were not given the opportunity to tender; 
and why the contracts were all given to 
a few firms, such as Wimpey’s and 
McAlpine’s and their subsidiaries. 

Sir A. SINCLAIR said that the contracts 
were placed after consultation with the 
Ministry of Works and Planning, who 
consulted the Builders’ Emergency 
Organisation whenever they thought it 
appropriate. Of the 52 firms invited to 
submit tenders 15 were local firms. Of 
the 22 contracts allotted six were allotted 
to Wimpey and two to McAlpine. So far 
as he knew, the 12 successful tenderers in 
the case of the remaining 14 contracts in- 
cluded no subsidiaries of these two firms. 

Mr. Lipson: Is my right hon. friend 
aware that many of these contracts were 
placed without the Builders’ Emergency 
Organisation being consulted; and that in 
many areas local builders were not 
allowed to tender, and that they have a 
feeling that this policy, if persisted in, 
will drive them out of business? 

Sir A. SmncLatR: No. On these large 
contracts it is my duty to consult with 
the Ministry of Works and Planning, and 
it is for them to decide whether it is 
appropriate to consult the Builders’ 
Emergency Organisation or not. In the 
case of smaller contracts, of £20,000 or 
less, which my officials have power to 
allot, we do consult the Builders’ Emer- 
gency Organisation. 

Str D. Gunsten asked the Secretary of 
State for Air whether in placing contracts 
with a few large firms only he was satisfied 
that he had carried out the undertaking 
given to the House some: time ago that 
local builders would be given the oppor- 
tunity for contracting in their area; and 
was he aware that many local builders 
were losing their employees to the larger 
contractors ? 

Str A. SmncLaIR said that it was not the 
general practice of the Air Ministry to 
place contracts with afew large firms only. 
When tenders were invited every con- 
sideration was given to the claims of 
local firms capable of executing the work. 
If such firms submitted satisfactory 
quotations they were given contracts. 

he transfer and distribution of labour 
generally was a matter for the Minister 
of Labour and National Service. 

Sir D. Gunston: Is not my right hon. 
friend aware that in many cases small 
firms, owing to the Ministry giving work 
to the large firms, lose their machinery 
oe their men, who are very often trans- 
pred to the large firms and find out that 

ates work to do for many days? 

“ik A. SINCLAIR: We are only anxious 
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to get the work done, and we have to get 
it done at the lowest rate we can, but we 
have to choose the firm which we know 
has the power and the experience to 
enable it to get important work done in 
time for the operations for which it is 
required. 

Str D. Gunston: Is my right hon. 
friend prepared to receive a deputation 
on this matter, which is very important? 

Str A. SinciatR: Certainly. I am 
always ready to discuss these matters 
with my hon. friends. 


The Small Builder. 

Mason Prorumo asked the _ Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Works and Planning whether, instead of 
drafting employees from small building 
firms to large contractors which resulted 
in the redundancy of the small builder, 
leaving a considerable amount of plant 
and machinery idle, a system ef co-opera- 
tive concentration would be applied in 
respect of small firms so that they could 
be employed as firms on local contracts. 

Mr. Hicks said that if the Govern- 
ment’s building programme was to be 
completed to time it was inevitable that 
there must be a considerable transfer of 
labour at present employed on mainten- 
ance and less essential work; and it 
would not, in the Minister’s opinion, be 
practicable to effect the concentration of 
the small firms in the building industry 
in sufficient time to meet the immediate 
needs. As a general policy, however, the 
Minister was in favour of the maximum 
use of the smaller buildersand was in con- 
tinuous consultation with the employers’ 
organisations on this question. The 
present arrangements allowed for the 
smaller contracts to be undertaken by 
local firms and for a substantial amount 
of sub-contracting in which the smaller 
firms would participate. Also, his Ministry 
was prepared to consider tenders for 
building works from building organisa- 
tions that had grouped themselves for the 
purpose of carrying out war building 
work. 


Pioneer Corps. 

Mr. Bossom asked the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works and 
Planning whether, in view of the 
apparent slowness in completing many 
building and constructional operations 
now handled by civilian operatives, he 
would obtain information as to the time 
taken to complete similar work by the 
Pioneer Corps. 

Mr. Hicks said that the conditions of 
employment of the Pioneer Corps were 
so widely different from those of con- 
tractors’ labour it was difficult to see how 
a reasonable comparison could be made 
between the two organisations. Any 
such comparison would be influenced by 
so many factors that it would be hardly 
worth while. 

Mr. Bossom: Will my hon. friend take 
cases where there is a comparison 
possible and then if the Pioneer Corps’ 
work is done more quickly, see why the 
ordinary work is not done at the same 
speed? 

Mr. Hicks: I have made inquiry as to 
the type of work on which they are ordi- 
narily employed, and it varies so much 
that to try to compare it with contracts 
by civilian labour seems to be an un- 
necessary inquiry which would not pro- 
duce any sort of satisfactory answer. But 
I am willing to inquire if my hon. friend 
will give me any special points. 


Alien Architects and A.R.C. Scholarships. 

Miss RaTHBONE asked the Home Secre- 
tary if he was aware that the Architects’ 
Registration Council was refusing scholar- 
ships to all aliens as such though 
admitting them to the register on pay- 
ment of the same fees as_ British 
students; and, as the Act under which 
the said Council was constituted stipu- 
lated that at least half of the fees 
received should be used for the provision 
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of scholarships for the assistance of 
students of architecture of insufficient 
means, would he obtain parliamentary 
powers of intervention to prevent action 
which debarred a considerable number 


of students from the benefits of the 
scholarship which the Act required the 
council to establish? " 

Mr. H. Morrison said that the Act of 
1931 provided that the Architects’ Regis- 
tration Council should devote at least half 
the fees received for the provision of 
scholarships and maintenance grants in 
such manner and on such conditions as 
the Council might determine, but there 
was no requirement to exclude aliens 
from these awards. He had no responsi- 
bility for the Council’s decision in these 
matters, nor would he feel justified in 
seeking power to intervene. 


Repairs to Cottages. 

Mr. N. Bower asked the Minister of 
Health whether he was aware that essen- 
tial repairs to cottages and houses could 
not be carried out promptly owing to 
shortage of labour, and whether he would 
in such cases advise local authorities not 
to penalise a house-owner by condemning 
his property through disrepair when he 
was willing to have such repairs carried 
out at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. E. BROWN said he was, of course, 
aware that it was impracticable fully to 
preserve peace-time standards in the 
repair and maintenance of houses because 
of the demands on labour and materials 
for essential war purposes, but he had no 
reason to think that local authorities 
generally were not bearing this in mind in 
exercising the powers conferred on them 
by the Housing Acts. General advice to 
local authorities on the exercise of their 
housing powers in war time was given in 
a circular issued in September, 1939. 


Iron Railings. 

Mr. TINKER asked the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works and 
Planning how many machines he had in 
use to remove the broken part of iron 
railings that were embedded in the stone- 
work when the first operation of remov- 
ing them was done; and in what part of 
the country they were in use. 

MR, STRAUSS said that sample machines 
had heen in use in London since the 
middle of June, and the first main de- 
liveries of nearly 100 machines were now 
being distributed to London boroughs, 
and to Hull and Plymouth. They should 
be in use in the course of the present 
week, Additional machines would be 
distributed as they arrived from the 
manufacturers. 


Requisitioning. 

Mr. W. Brown asked the Parliament- 
ary Secretary to the Ministry of Works 
and Planning whether he was aware that 
a good deal of requisitioning of furnished 
houses and flats was taking place in the 
London area and elsewhere, while empty 
premises, close to the places _ com- 
mandeered, appeared to be available; 
and why this was not avoided. 

Mr, Strauss said that the requisition- 
ing of premises in occupation was avoided 
wherever practicable. The number of 
furnished flats and houses requisitioned 
hy his Department recently was small, 
and of these a substantial proportion was 
vnoceuried. It sometimes happened that 
in blocks of flats, most of which were 
vacant, there were a few occupied flais 
which it was necessary to requisition. 
There were various factors to take into 
account in selecting accommodation, 
and it was not possible to restrict the 
choice entirely to empty premises, 


Tin and Its Uses. 
The current issue of ‘‘Tin and Its 
Uses’ (No. 13), published. by the Tin 


Research Institute, is devoted to emer- 
gency economies in tin. Copjes free of 
charge from the Tin Research Institute, 


Fraser-road, Greenford, Middlesex. 






LAW REPORTS 


UNSUCCESSFUL APPEAL BY BRICK CO. 
FROM CLAIM UNDER WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION ACT, 1925. 


Court oF APPEAL. 


Before the Master or THE Rois and 
Lorps Justices MacKinnon and 
GopDARD. 


Robinson v. London Brick Co., Ltd. 

This case, which came before the Court 
on an Appeal by the London Brick Co., 
Ltd., of Africa House, Kingsway, London, 
W.C., raised an important question as to 
the right to recover a child’s allowance 
provided for by Section 8 of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1925, in addi- 
tion to the Jump sum payable as compen- 
sation, where his mother, the widow of a 
workman (who was killed as the result of 
an accident sustained in the course of his 
employment with the appellants) was not 
herself a claimant for compensation under 
the Act 

The deceased man, Mr. W. A. Robin- 
son,. left a widow and an infant son, both 
being wholly dependent on him. © The 
widow, instead o sects: to claim com- 
pensation under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, took proceedings to recover 
damages for the loss of her husband under 
Lord Campbell’s' Act and the Law 
Reform ‘(Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 
1934, and accepted £1,750 in settlement of 
ber claim. 

The infant. then, through his next 
friend, made a claim against the company 
under Section 8 of- the Act of 1925 for 
compensation to the extent of £300 plus 
children’s allowance, giving credit for 
£9 8s. 6d. which had been paid to the 
deceased man before his death. 

When the case came before Judge 
Lawson ‘Campbell at Peterborough County 
Court the appellants contended that the 
allowance was only payable when there 
was a claim under the Act by a widow or 
other dependant, in addition to a child 
in respect of whom the allowance was 
claimed, and therefore, as the widow was 
not a claimant in the present proceedings 
in the County Court, the allowance was 
not payable. 

The County Court ‘Judge, however, 
decided otherwise, and gave judgment for 
the child for £300 and Fo 12s. children’s 
allowance, less the amount paid to the 
deceased before his death. 

The London Brick Co. appealed, but 
the Appeal was dismissed. the Court 
holding. that the infant claimant was 
entitled to recover the children’s allow- 
ance in addition to the basic sum of 
although the widow herself was not a 
claimant under the Act. 

The appellants were granted leave to 
Appeal te the House of Lords. 

Mr. F. A. Sellers, K.C., and Mr. W. H. 
Duckworth appeared for the appellants; 
and Mr. F .W. Beney for the respondents. 


RIGHT OF LIMITED COMPANY TO 
PROTECTION a — ol RESTRICTION 


Court oF APPEAL. 

Before the MAsTeR oF THE Rotts an 
Lorps Justices MacKinnon ~= and 
GopDarpD. 


Carter v. S.U. Carburetter Co., Ltd. 


This case, which raised the question 
whether a limited company was entitled to 
the protection of the Rent Restriction 
Acts, came before the court on the Appeal 
of the defendants, the S.U. Carburetter 
Co., Ltd., of Wharfedale Factory, Adding- 
ham, Yorkshire, from a decision of Judge 
Frankland at Otley. County Court. 

The material facts were as follows :— 
The defendant company, wishing to pro- 
vide accommodation for three of their 
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employees, entered into an agreement with 
the plaintiff, Mr. Charles Carter (of Boll- 
ing Road, Ben Rhydding, Ilkley), to have 
for the term of three years, from Octo- 
ber 1, 1941, a tenancy of a house at Ben 
Rhydding, known as ‘“ Hillfoot,” at 4 
yearly rental of £150. The company 
divided the house into three tenements, 
one for each of the employees, the total 
of the rents payable by the latter to the 
company being £150 a year. When the 
first quarter’s rent became due a dispute 
arose. between the parties, the plaintiff 
demanding payment on the basis of the 
contractual rent of £150; the company, on 
the other hand, tendering an amount 
calculated on the basis that the standard 
rent of the house under the Rent Restric- 
tion Acts was £104 a year only. 

The County Court judge decided that a 
limited company was not entitled to the 
protection of the Rent Restriction Acts 
and. gave judgment for the plaintiff. he 
defendant company now appealed. 

The Appeal was allowed. 

The Master of the Rolls, in the course 
of giving judgment allowing the appeal, 
said that a Divisional Court of the King’s 
Bench had held that Section I of the Rent 
Act of 1920 enured to the benefit of every 
new tenant of premises within the Act. 
and was not confined to the existing 
tenant. That decision, he said, was 
applicable to the material section now in 
force. It had been held by a number of 
authorities that no person was entitled to 
the benefit of the Act of 1920 so far as 
dwelling-houses were concerned unless that 
person was in actual personal occupation 
of a dwelling-house. It was therefore 
argued for the plaintiff that as a company 
was incapable of personal occupation no 
company could come within the protection 
of any part of the Act as amended. 

Those decisions, said the Master of the 
Rolis, had. no application to the present 
case. Section I prohibited more than a 
certain increase over the standard rent, 
and there was no limitation on the word 
“tenant.” There was no differentiation 
in the section as against companies, and 
no limitation of its effect to individuals in 
occupation. The peculiar position of 
statutory tenants had no relevance in this 
case, and the Appeal must be allowed. 

The other members of the Court con- 
curred. 

The Solicitor-General (Sir David Max- 
well Fyfe, K.C.) and Mr. Ronald Hopkins 
appeared for the appellant company, and 
Mr. Vaisey, K.C.. and Mr. F..W. Beaton 
for the respondent, 


OBITUARY 


A. E. Oaten, L.R.I.B.A. 


Mr. A. E. Oaten has died in Bristol at 
the age of 62. Formerly in partnership 
with Mr. H. O. Holborrow, he had prac- 
tised on his own account since 1910, and 
designed several commercial buildings and 
schools in Bristol. Since 1927 he had been 
architect to the Redcliffe Vestry. Mr. 
Oaten was a Fellow of the Chartered 
Surveyors’ Institution and a member of 
the Bristol Society of Architects. 


Ross Young, F.S.I. 


Mr. W. Ross Young, F.S.I., who died 
recently in Edinburgh, was Engineering 
Inspector to the Department of Health for 
Scotland until two years ago, when he 
retired for health reasons. He was trained 
in the office of Messrs. G. P. K. Young and 
Son, architects, Perth, and in 1906, when 
he passed the examination of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, was . awarded — the 
Scottish Committee Prize. A pioneer in 


town planning, Mr. Young was the first 
town planning engineer to be appointed 
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to the Middle Ward of Lanarkshire, and 
ultimately he became a recognised autho- 
rity on the subject. On the passing of the 
1919 Housing Act, Mr. Young joined the 
staff of the Local Government Board, later 
the Scottish Board of Health, and now the 
Department of Health for Scotland. 


SOCIETIES &* INSTITUTIONS 


R.1.B.A. 
Membership. 
As Hon. FELLOW. 

York, the Archbishop of, the Most Rev. Cyri} 
Foster Garbett (York). 

AS FELLOWS. 

J. Hardwick (Rawdon, near Leeds); H. W. 
Smith (Oxford); S. E. Eaton (Sheffield); H. Y, 
Margary (Farnham, Surrey) ; 8. G. Short (Hounslow, 
Middlesex); A. Thomerson, F.S.I. (Loughton, 


Essex). 
AS ASSOCIATES. 

R. E. Collis (Maidstone, Kent); V. W. Fishwick 
(Regent Street Poly., London) ; F. J. Fletcher (Mans- 
field, Notts.); R. J. Harris (Tadworth, Surrey); 
F. M. Wilson, B.Arch. (King’s College, University 
of Durham), (London). 

(Overseas.) 

W. E. Alexander (Bulawayo); 8. Gilovitz (Mar- 
tickville, New South Wales); R. H. Lockwood, 
B.Arch.Syd.Upiv. (Moree, N.S.W.); C. H.Rees, Ph.D, 
(Salisbury, 8. Rhodesia) ; J. T. Du Toit (Bloemfon- 
tein, Orange Free State). 

As LICENTIATES. 

E. W. Bracey (Bristol); E. K. Conyngham 
(Pinner); A. D. Coward (Guildford); 8. Downing 
(Penzance) ; A. V. Elliott (London) ; A. H. C. Griffin 
(London); J. L. Hazell (Yeovil); L. C. Holden 
(Richmond, Surrey); R. 8. Ireland (Nuneaton); 
H. Maston (Sheffield) ; Miss H. B. Robinson (London); 
R. W. Robson (Durham) ; W. H. Shelley (Cardiff) ; 
Major A. R. Shepperdson (Porthcawl, South Wales) ; 
A. M. Wire (Wembley). 


THE WELSH SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 
Examination Results, June, 1942. 
The following awards have been made 
as a result of the Sessional Examinations 
at the Welsh School of Architecture, the 
Technical College, Cardiff. Professor 
L. B. Budden, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., and 
Professor R. A. Cordingley, M.A,, 
F.R.I.B.A., were the external examiners. 
Fifth Examination.—For the Diploma 
awarded at the end of the Five Years’ 
Full-Time Day Course exempting from 
the R.I.B.A. Final Examination and 
qualifying for Registration under the 
Architects’ Registration Acts, 1931 to 
1938: Miss J. M. R. Bird, H. Gealy, 
Miss V. J. Roberts, K. Wainwright, — 

Lougher, and G. Lynham. 

Fourth Ezamination.—P. G. Alport, 
M. D. Lewis, J. L. Russell, and M. C. 
Williams. 

Third Examination.—For the Certificate 
awarded at the end of the Three Years’ 
Full-Time Course, exempting from the 
R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examinations : 0. 
Davies (Distinction), W. H. Davies (Dis- 
tinction), and R. A. K. Richards. 

Second Ezxamination.—L. Beaven, A. 
John, and Miss J. E. Lewis. 

First Examination.—C. E. Bell, H. G. 
James, J. M. Jenkins, F. S. Jennett, E. 
Morgan, I. D. Owen, G. K. Porter, D. 0. 
Williams, and L. A. Williams. 


Exhibition of Drawings. 

An exhibition, arranged by the Welsh 
School of Architecture, in conjunction 
with the South Wales Institute of Archi- 
tects, Central (Cardiff) ‘Branch, has been 
held in the Assembly Hall of the Techni- 
cal College. On view was a display of the 
work of Mr..W. H. Davies. and Mr. 0 
Davies, and also schemes for a Youth 
Recreation Centre, prepared by the fol 
lowing third-year students : W. ‘T. Bebb, 
W. H. Davies, 0. Davies, E. W. W. John, 
8. H. John, D. H. Richards, and R. A. K. 
Richards. 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 








AND STANDARDISATION 


BITUMEN AND TAR: ECONOMY IN 
USE AND CONSUMPTION: SCHEDULE 


OF ea 


MATERIALS AND 


Tue greatest economy in the consump- 
tion of bitumen and tar is necessary ( 


the Committee on 


states 
Building . Materials 


Standardisation of the Ministry of Works), 
and until further notice the use of bitu- 
men is forbidden for any purpose where 
an alternative is available. ituminous 
felis, paints, road surfaces, dampcourses, 
etc., are all affected by this instruction, 
and the use of tar for roads is also to be 
confined to absolute essential requirements. 


SCARCE MATERIAL: 

MASTIC ASPHALT. 

ALTERNATIVE MATERIALS 
AND USE. 


Roofs. 
(a) Built-up tar felts. 


(b) 4 in. one coat mastic 
asphalt. 


Damp-proofing of Base- 
ments. 
(a) Cement rendering. 


(0) Tar and pitch mem- 
‘brane. is 


Tanking of Basements. 
Two layers of tar felt. 


Static Water Tanks, etc. 
One layer of tar felt. | 


D.P.C.8 in Floors. 
(a) Tar and pitch mem- 


brane. 
(b) One layer of tar felt. 


Acid-resisting Flooring. 
Acid-resisting vitreous 
tiles in acid-resisting 
cement. 


SCARCE MATERIAL: 
TARMACADAM. 
ALTERNATIVE MATERIALS 

AND USE. 


Roads. 

(a) Water “= bound 
macadam. 

(b) Concrete uncarpeted. 
(c) Water - bound 
macadam with tar 
surface dressing. 

(d) Concrete tarred for 


(e) Water-bound maca- 
dam with 2? in. 
carpet. 


SUGGESTED SCHEDULE 
FOR. USE AND NOTES, 


Save in exceptional cases, 
to flat roofs generally. 

(a) To B.S.S.° 989-1941, 
where no foot traffic; 
and (5) to B.S.S. 
1941 where foot 5 

Boiler - roomg- in .tem- 


porary building .where 
no head of water. 


General adoption. Speci- 
fication dependent on 
type of felt used. — 


Dow 
In temporary ‘work. 


In the more permanent 
work: Specification 
dependent on type of 
felt used. ; 


General ‘adoption except 
heavy. wheeled 


where : heavy 
traffic might: break-up 
tiles. 


(a) &nd (5) to be adopted 
where practicable. with 
a view to avoiding use 
of tar. Choice of 
specification (thick- 
ness, etc.) dependent 
on nature of subsoil 
and traffic. 

oa —_— 

‘*Carriageway Designs 
for Service Roads.” 

Obtainable from :— 

The Director, Road Re- 

arch 


Recommendations _for 


Tar Carpets and Surface 


P 
(a) Clinker, 
(b) Gravel. 
(c) Concrete. 
(@) Gravel blinded with 


r. 

(e) 2 in. tar macadam on 
well rolled ashes (ashes 
in place of tar mac- 
adam for bottoming). 


SCARCE MATERIALS: 

BITUMINOUS FELT. 

ALTERNATIVE MATERIAL 
AND USE. 

Roof Coverings. 

Tar felt. 


D.P.C.s ine. Walls. 
(a) Slates in cement. 


(6) Impervious . brick in Wey (a) 
‘ a le : 
Under “walls of pre 


cement, 
(¢) Tar felt. 





(H.M.S.0., 6d.) 
(a) (b) and (c) to be 


adopted where practic- 
able with a view to 
avoiding the use of tar. 
Choice of specification 
(thickness, ete.) de- 
pendent on nature of 
soil and traffic. , 


e 


To B.S.S. 989-1941. 
Built-up roofs are limited 


to two layer work, and 


save in exceptional 


General adoption. 


impractic- 


fabricated huts, if re- 
quired. 


THE BUILDER 


SUGGESTED SCHEDULE 


SCARCE MATERIAL: 
c FOR USE AND NOTES, 


OLD BITUMEN 
EMULSION, | 
ALTERNATIVE MATERIAL 
AND USE. 
are? 4 Wall 
urfaces. 

Flux coal-tar pitch. 
Coating Static Water 
Tanks. 

(a) Fluxed _ coal-tar 
pitch. 

(6) Hot bitumen. 
Blinding Concrete 
Roofs. 

Fluxed coal-tar pitch. 
Fixing Wood Block 
ing. 
Fluxed coal-tar pitch. 
SCARCE MATERIAL : 


BITUMEN PROTEC- 
TION METAL 


General adoption. 


According to importance 
of tank. 


. ALTERNATIVE MATERIALS 


AND USE. 
Roofing and Structures. 
(a) k iron dipped in Adopt only where acid 
hot pitch. oan are. very 
SCARCE MATERIAL: 
TAR. FELT. 


Building paper. 


ECONOMY IN THE USE OF LEAD 
SHEET AND PIPE IN. BUILDING AND 
PLUMBING WORK. 

- Ow1ne to the need to conserve lead sup- 
plies, the Ministry of Supply have inti- 
mated that it is essential to make eve’ 
possible saving in the use of lead for a 
purposes. ° 
The‘ Control (Non-Ferrous Metals), 
therefore,’ find it necessary to impose 
drastic restrictions on the use of lead for 
building and plumbing purposes. Lead 


‘sheet and’ pipe will now only be‘ released 


for special work for which it is considered 
by the Control to be essential; all other 
uses, apart from that required for chemical 
purposes, must cease. SS recaithg 
Where the use of lead pipes is indicated 
below, the weights of pipes for new and 
repair work are not to exceed ‘those spect- 
fied in the War Emergency Revision (No. 
C.F. (B) 9878, March, 1942), to Brstish 
Standard Specification (No. 602-1939). 


New Work. 

Damp-Proor Courses.—Sheet, lead or lead-cored 
felt not to be used. : : 

- ALTERNATIVES : Slates, blue bricks, etc. (Tar. 
felt to tempora 
fabricated huts, if required.) 

“Water Service Pirss.—When it is not prac- 
ticable to-yse-an alternative materjal, lead may 
Fe ane ound, ‘provided the iength of te, pipe so 

le ground, provi e length of the pipe 50 
used does not t. ts diameter 


exceed 30 ft. nor i 

in. 
ator anp Cop Water Distrisutinc Pires.—Lead 
not to be used. ’ 

ALTERNATIVES : Steel or iron uncoated tubes as 
follows: Lightweight welded steel tube with 
screwed and socketed joints, in accordance with 
the révised weights specified in the War Emer- 
gency British Standard Specification No. 789A- 

5s. 6.9. = 
Nom. bore .................. 4in. Zin. lin. 
Lb. per ft. (plain end) 0.739 1.065 1.521 
Nom. bore .................. 1zin. 1din. 2in. 
Lb, per ft. (plain end) 2.132 2.711 3.431 


Light gauge welded steel tube of the weights 
stated below with cast brass compression-typé 
connectors.. (Cast brass connectors to be ; 
from scrap brass as may be permitted by the 
Non-Ferrous Metal Control.) 
4in. Zin. 1in. 

. 0.296 0.410 0.602 
. ldin. din. 2in. 
0.770 0.938 1.409 


(War emergency B.S. for light gauge 
welded steel tube in preparation.) ~ 
_Note.—Where waters.are knowa to be corrosive, 
pipes should: have anti-corresive coating.~ In the: 
case of large installations, chemical treatment 
of' corrosive waters ma‘ adopted in liew of 
anti-corrosive treatment to gine. 
Trars.—Lead traps to bath, lavatory and sink ~ 
wastes only to be used where it_is not practicable — 
to cast iron or cast brass. In ranges of 





use 
basins, straight waste-pipes without traps, dis- 
charging into open channels, should be used 


work or under walls of pre-— 
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wherever possiblé.» These waste-p to be of 
light-gauge welded steel, te ea tube, ete. 
— Waste ann VENT .—Lead pipes not 


used. 
_Attgrnatives : Asbestos-cement* and cast-iron 
pipes (thickness of metal, 3-16 in.) : 
* Nore. t iron to be used where pipe may 
be subject to damage (e.g., first length above 
round level.) 
LUSH Pipgs.—Lead not to be used. 

ALTERNATIVE : Light gauge welded ungalvanised 
steel tube, 

Ratnwater Pires, Firtincs anp Gutrers.—Lead 
not to be used. - 

ALTERNATIVES: Asbestos-cement, cast iron. 
(Thickness of metal 4 in., or light steel with 
suitable protective coating (pitch, bitumen, etc.) 

Vattey Gutrers.— not to be used. 

ALTeRNATIVEs : Asbestos-cement, tar felt. maatic 
asphalt, pressed steel, etc. Cast iron only to be 
used when other alternatives are not practicable. 

FLASHINGS AND Soakers.—Lead not to be used. 
corre Tar felt, slates, cement fillets, 
ete. 
Nore.—Consideration at the design stage 
should be given to ayoid, where possible, the 

need_ for . flashings. 

Gas Distrisutine Prrges.—Lead not to be used. 

ALTERNATIVE: Light-weight steel tube as War 
Energy British Standard Specification No. 


FiusHine Cisterns.—Lead-lined flushing cis- 
terns not to be used. 

Atternative : Cast iron treated with bituminous 
paint, cast iron glass enamelled, sanitary ware 
(fireclay, vitreous china, etc.), moulded composi- 
tion, porcelain-enamelled. pri » ete. 

Storace Cisterns.—Lead linings not to be used. 

ALTERNATIVES: Steel* (ungalvanised above 
12 g. and treated with suitable non-toxic com- 
pounds, asbestes cement. 

eS War: Emergency B.S.S. 417/1940 grade 


Paints,—Eead paints to be restricted to uses 
asset out jn the Memoranda on “ Paints 
Economy ’’--already’ issued by Directorate of 


Standardisation. War Emergency British Stan- 
dard Specifications in preparation for substi- 
tute paints. 


Maintenance and Repairs. 


~Where possible, repairs should be made with 
alternative ay oy ad even as a tempo- 
rary measure, until such times when lead ma: 
become available, . 
‘Fiat Roors, VALLEY Gutters AND FLasHINGs.— 
Lead not to-be used: 

ALTERNATIVES: Tar felt (B.S. 989-1941), mastic 
asphalt (B.S. 988-1941), etc. 

Water Suprty anp Distrisutina Pires.—Lead 
only’to be-used for essential small (not exceeding 
10-ft. run) Fe to existing lead pipe installa- 
tions and Ay where an alternative material: is 
not practicable. _ 

Gag-Sprety anp Distgisutinc Pirgs.—Lead not 


to be. used. 4 7 
Alm +. Light-weight welded steel tube 
as War Emergency B.S. 789A-1941. 


PAYMENT BY RESULTS 


Tue Ministry of Works and Planning 
announces that bonuses are now being paid 
to building and civil engi ing opera- 
tives’ whose output "ig © w than 
“basic” for all the main building and 
civil engineering operations’ on over 2,000 
Government sites which’ are scheduled 
under the Essential Work Order. 

Since the publication of the Memo- 
randum ‘‘ Payment by Resulte’’ by H.M. 
Stationery Office in March this year, a 
number of additional trade schedules have 
been approved by the Ministry of Works 
and Planning, fixing bonuses for the fol- 
lowing operations :— 

Slating and Tiling; Hutting; Hollow 
Tile Floor and Roof Construction; 
Track Laying; Prefabricated’ Form- 
work; Hollow Pre-cast Concrete Floor 
and Roof Construction ; Carpentry and 
Joinery (additional items); Staini 
Varnishing. 

It has been laid down (in Schedule 22) 
that the bonus of boys working in gangs is 
to be computed in the same ratio as the 
boys’ rates to the craftsmen’s rate. 

The Ministry of Works and Planning 
has also issued P.R. Notes No. 2, a leaflet 
which answers many of the questions asked 
by contractors. who are responsible for 
applying the systeam. 

Copies of the additional trade schedules 
and PR. -Notes:No. 2 may be,obtained on 


‘request from the Ministry of Works and 


Planning (A.S.64), Lambeth Bridge House, 
London, S.E.1. 
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WASTAGE OF ARTIFICIAL 
LIGHT 


A correspondent writes: A colossal 
waste of coal is going on in these islands. 
Throughout the length and breadth of the 
land there are thousands of factories which 
have had millions of electric lamps burn- 
ing day and night ever since ‘‘ Dunkirk.” 
Many of these factories have been so run- 
ning since the outbreak of war, some even 
since ‘‘ Munich.”’ 

Now, since daylight is the very best 
form of lighting, whereas prolonged work 
under artificial Fight means defective vision 
sooner-or later, it is wicked deliberately to 
obscure daylight, especially as we now 
enjoy about 18 hours of it. To the credit 
of the Government, new factories are being 
provided with removable black-out, ‘but 
there are still many huge factories in com- 
plete darkness if the electric current’ is 
switched off. 

A Ministry of Fuel advertisement says 
that two 40-watt lamps using the average 
domestic consumption burn 14 cwt. of coal 
per year; factory consumption of that same 
wattage must be much greater. Thus, as 
the average person retires at 10.30 and 
rises at 7.50, in summer he will not average 
more than two hours, and in the depth 
of winter not more than six hours. 


Thus 180 days at 2°-hours = 360 hours. 
180 days at 6 hours = 1,080 hours. 


1,440 hours. 


24 24-hour service. =z 

At that rate a factory using 80 watts for 
24 hours a day would: burn 14 x 6 = 
74 cwt. per year. That would mean a 
100-watt lamp takes 9 cwt. for 24 hours 
for 360 days a year. Now if one considers 
the 100-watt lamps or even 200-watt lamps 
burning in factories, the amount of coal 
thrown away is staggering. Of course, the 
amount of:coal wasted is less than half 
this figure, but even so, the amount. is still 
enormous. 

The Press has been chiding the public. 
and the retail shops and offices in leading 
articles, but except for several letters 
written by. private citizens no exhortation 
has been given to factory users. 


1,440 _ 6 days—say one-sixth of ap 


L.M.B.A. DEPUTATION TO 
LORD PORTAL 


Lorp Porrat, :Minister of Works and 
Planning, received a deputation from the 


London Master Builders’. Association on 
Thursday, July 30, to hear representations 
on the plight of the small and medium- 
sized builders’in the London area who, the 
deputation pointed out, are threatened 
with extinction. 

While recognising that every man, what- 
ever ‘his’ station,: must’ be at the disposal 
of the State, the deputation, which was 
headed by Mr. W.:E. Rice, President of 
the Association, urged that many long- 
established builders, whose ‘services would 
be vital to the life of the capital in’ the 
event of renewed air-raids,.and on whom 
would depend a large part of the: rebuild- 
ing programme after the war, were being 
put completely out’ of. existence’ by the 
withdrawal of labour to other parts of 
the country. 

Lord Portal agreed to consider the views 
expressed by the deputation. In addition 
to the President of the Association, the 
deputation included Messrs. J.. S. Gal- 
braith, E. W. Garrett, P. Smallwood, 
W. J. Hill, J. W. Ellingham, and Mr. 
W. J. Rudderham, Secretary. 


THE BUILDER 


SAVINGS IN THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY 


APPEAL TO EMPLOYERS. 

Mr. Grorce Hicks, M.P., Parliamentary 
Secretary: to the Ministry of Works and 
Planning, speaking ut the half-yearly meet- 
ing of the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers. in London - recently, 
appealed to emmioyers to give a lead to 
their workers in supporting the savings 
campaign, He feinted’ out that of the 
money lent to the Government, over one- 
third (7.e., nearly £1,500 million) had come 
from sma. sree a Some 15 million 
people were banded together in Savings 
Groups, of which 260,000 were now in 
operation. But the ety pésition in 
industry was not all that they wanted it 
to be. Under 50 per cent. of the employgd 
population belonged to Savings Groups at 
their places of work. ’ 

** Admittedly,’ said Mr. Hicks, ‘ the 
building industry ‘has problems of its own 
in this connection. Casual labour and 
adverse weather conditions cause wage fluc- 
tuations not felt to the same extent in 
other trades. None the legs, there are 
about 3,000 Savings Groups in building and 
civil engineering firms, and some of these 
have shown most striking results. One 
example is that of Mr. A. H. Adamson, 
master builder, of Putney, who started a 
Savings Group with a membership of 14, 
and a few weeks later raised it to 70 
by putting up five Savings Certificates for 
free ballot among the members. Thanks 
to the interest shown by the employer, this 

roup maintains a consistently high level. 

hen we have John Laing and Son, Lid., 
whose workers sre dispersed over nearly 
50 different contract sites. Yet in the 
past two years its employees have saved 
between them £100,000, and they continue 
saving at a steady average of 4s. each per 
week,” 

Records like this showed what could be 
done if only employers would give a lead. 
Schemes suitable to any undertaking had 
been worked out by the National Savings 
Committee. Official appeals for greater 
voluntary saving had been made not only 
by the T.U.C., but also by many indivi- 
dual unions. Such support, coupled with 
the personal interest and leadership of 
employers, should mean a great deal in 
the formation of Savings Groups, and they 
hoped to see the building industry pulling 
its full weight in this important national 
service. 
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NEWS ITEMS 


Repair of Bomb-damaged Houses. 

Wartime Building Bulletin No. 21, 
‘‘ Notes on the Repair of Bomb-damaged 
Houses ’’ (H.M. Stationery Office, price 
1s. net), just issued by the Building Re. 
search Station of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, gives 
the results of laboratory and field tests 
carried out by the Building Research 
Station on the strength of damaged walls, 
The Bulletin also contains some general 
suggestions on repair problems, including 
the treatment. of dry rot and the decora. 
tion of damaged houses. 


Ministry of Health Loans. 

The Ministry of Health announce that 
loans sanctioned during the quarter ended 
March 31, 1942, to be authorities in 
England and Wales were as follows :— 

ousing, £23,828; municipal services 
(including clinics, sanatoria and mental 
hospitals), £137,032; swimming pools, 
playing fields, recreation grounds, open 
spaces, etc., £11,797; water supply, 
£160,288; disposal of waste products 
(opwerege and sewage disposal and refuse 
estruction), £75,516; education services 
(including libraries and museums), 
£238,816; air raid precautions, £219,813; 
roads and bridges (including private street 
works), £51,890; other services (including 
loans to defray contributions, etc., under 
War Damage Act, 1941), £216,715. Total, 
£1,135,695. 


M.H.S. Bulletins. 

The Ministry of Home Security (Re 
search and Experiments Department) have 
issued two fresh Bulletins. No. C.10 (re- 
vised) deals with ‘‘ Translucent Substi- 
tutes for Glass,’’ and supersedes an earlier 
Bulletin, C.10, entitled ‘‘ Flexible Substi- 
tutes for Glass.’’ Choice of materials for 
particular purposes and methods of fixing 
are dealt with and illustrated diagram- 
matically. Bulletin No. €.24 treats of 
‘* Protective Walls in Single-Storey Fac- 
tories: Methods of ‘-Heightening and 
Strengthening Existing Walls,’’ and is 
illustrated by drawings and photographs. 
Both publications are obtainable from the 
bed of Home Security, Whitehall, 


Sand-Lime Bricks. 

The Building Research Station of the 
Department. of Scientific and Industrial 
Research has just issued War-time 
Building Bulletin No. 20.0n ‘‘ Sand-Lime 
Bricks’’ (H.M. Stationery Office, price 
3d.), which provides, in-a concise form, 
up-to-date information on the properties 
and uses of -sand-lime bricks, inctuding 
points of direct war-time interest such as 
fire resistance, and resistance to blast and 
earth shock effects and splinter penetra- 
tion. It is noted that the quality of sand- 
lime bricks is defined by the newly 
revised British Standard Specification for 
Sand-Lime Bricks (No. 187-1942). 


Contracts for Supply Departments. 

The Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce has issued a pamphlet contain- 
ing useful explanations given by the 
Ministry of Production regarding the 
normal procedure of departments in deal- 
ing with contractors and sub-contractors 
in connection with contracts for the 
supply departments. The pamphlet gives 
information concerning the facilities for 
assistance, advice and appeal which are 
open to all contractors and _ sub- 
contractors, and affords guidance as to 
the purpose of contract clauses and cost 
investigations. Copies of the pamphlet 
can be obtained from the secretary of 
the Association, 14, Queen Anne’s-gate, 
§.W.1, price 3d. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not 
included in this list, see previous issues, 
Those with an asterisk are advertised in 
this number, The dates at the head of 
paragraphs are those for the submission 
of tenders; a dagger (+). denotes closing 
date. for applications; the name and 
address at: the end wfer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING. 


AUGUST 10. 

Chigwell U.D.C.—Building work in 
erection of prefabricated hut, completion 
and ites as. British Restaurant. 

ileson: (F.), Consuiting Architect, 
147, High-rd., Loughton, Essex. - 

Salford T.C. Erection of ‘canteen, Gas 
E., . aae Offices, Bloom-st., Salford 3. Dep. 
£2 


Southgate B. C.—Strengthening of. four 
brick surface shelters. B. E. Dep - a 10s. 


- AUGUST 14.° % 
Orpington U.D.C, — Coiustéuetion ‘of 
four surface-type pe. shelters at two schools, 


E. and Ss. 

Orpington |.D.C. — Alterations. and 
additions 8 — buildings for N.F.S,.. E. 
and_S., 46, Barkhart-rd., Orpington. + Dep. 
£1 1s, each set of documents. 


AUGUST 15, F 
Pontypoo! U.D.C. —Conversion of build. 
ing ‘into yoric convenience. E. atid S. 


Dep. 5 
AUGUST. 18... 4 
Manchester 1.0. — Conversion * of 
premises at Didsbury. into -war-time nur- 
sery. “City Architect.. Dep. £1. 1s, 
Prestwich T.C. — Adaptation . and 
stre ening of parts of basement of 
existing premises i provision .of first- 
aid party depot. B. E. and 8. — £2 2s. 


- AUGUST 20. “ 
Roshdale C.B.—Alterations ‘at Middle- 
wood remand home. B, 8. 


t ~ AUGUST 21. 
Romford T.C. — Erection of war-time 
day nursery. B. E. and S. Dep. 1 Is. 


‘ .. AUGUST 22. 

*Beckenham .T.C, — Alterations and 
decorations ‘at .St.-George’s House for 
British Hevtanrantt, James a” 
A.M. Inst.C.E., B. E. and’S. Dep: 

*Croydon B: kdtitional ae 
ing of six school and hospital surface 
shelters. B. E. Dep. £1 Is. 

Merioneth E.C.—Erection of 14 shelters 
at three schools, County Architect, 
County Offices, Dolgelly. Dep: £3 3s. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, &c. 
AUGUST 17. 
Wednesfield U.D.C.—Exterior painting 
of 172 houses, A, H. Lawrence, 8., Merri- 
dale, Bolton:rd., Wednesfield. 


AUGUST 18. 
Southport C.B.—Painting, decorating, 
etc., at various hospitals. B. E. Dep. 
£1 Is, 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 
AUGUST 11... 
Merton and Morden u: D.C.—Erection 


of 9 sectional steel tanks on concrete — 


bases at various sites. S., Morden Hall, 
8.W.19. 
AUGUST 19. 

Skipton R.D.C.—Sinking of a borehole. 

A. Rodwell, E. and S. 
AUGUST 24. 

Catchment Board, N. Wales. — New 
sluices, embankmenis, training wall: and 
other works, Williams and Clarke, 6, 
Godstall-chbrs., Chester. Dep. £2 ‘2s. 


NO DATE. 


Haverfordwest. — Boiler house in hos- 
pital grounds. B. G. Davies, Secretary, 
Pembroke County War Memorial Hos- 
pital, Haverfordwest. 


water sewer. 


“THE BUILDER 


ROAD, SEWERAGE AND WATER 
‘WORKS. 


AUGUST 13, 

Larne R.D.C.—Laying 150 lin. yds. of 
6 in. fireclay sewer pipes, together with 
manholes and incidental connections, 8. 
Robinson, S.,. Victoria-st.,. Larne. 


AUGUST 17. 
Colwyn Bay Li iat ny of surface- 
N. 8. Jeffrey, 
AUGUST 18. 
Manchester Highways. Committee.—(a) 
a and kerbing pepates (labour 
only); (b) zee to asphalt footpaths 
(material and labour) ae flagging re- 
pairs (labour only). 


ighways Depit., 
District 8S. Office, Town Bait 


Dep. £1 1s. 
AUGUST 28. 
Berks C.C.—Improvement of various 
a of road. F, Hawkins, County 
, Shire Hall, Reading. Dep. £3 3s. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


AUGUST 10, 
Beckenham .T.C. — Two 
Clerks of Works. B. E. 


AUGUST 16. 

*Portsmouth T.C. — Temporary. Male 
Accounts Clerk. F. J. Sparks, T.C., 
Royal Beach Hotel, Southsea. 

AUGUST 22, 

*Cornwall C. C.—Temporary, Technical 
Assistant: County Architeot, County 
Hall, Truro. 

*West Ham C.B.—Head ‘of School of 
Building, Irvine C. Jardine, Education 
Officer, Education Dept., 95, "The Grove, 
Stratford, E.-15. 

0 DATE. 


N 
*Southampton C.B.—Headmaster for 
new Junior TecKnical School of Building. 
Secretary Education, Office, . Hallybrook 
House, 316, Winchester-rd.; Southampton. 


Temporary 


B.S. for Concrete Road Slabs. 

The British Standards Institution have 
issued a war omnes (We Sat ae for 
concrete road slabs The 
specification is fotentiod hg <i the 
minimum requirements for the construc- 
tion of im situ concrete paving: for war- 
time roads, approaches, parking places, 
and similar wo “9 It is not intended to 
apply to public roads and thoroughfares 


- administered’ by a highway authority. 
se Copies from™ 28, Victoria-street, 


West- 
minster, 8.W.1, 2s. 3d. post free. 
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A.R.P. SCHEMES 


PROVINCIAL. 

Ashington.—Lighting to be installed in 
trench shelters and in surface shelters 
Plans by County E., Morpeth. 

Barry:—T.C. laced pois aye totalling 
£6,600 - with” the following firms for 
strengthening of 13-public and =. school 
shelters. Vickery Bros., Beryl-rd - 8. 
Rendell. &- Sons, Hannab-st. + tna G. 
Haslehurs Tynewydd-rd. (all ‘of Barry). 

Bootle.—T.C. © propose improvements 
and_ additional shelter accommodation, 
at £5,583. 

Brighouse —T.C. to erect store ‘building 
for rescue party equipment. . 

Daventry.—Northamptonshire-©.C. pro- 
pose four wardens’ posts, at x fa 

Durham.—Tenders . accepted by the 
C.C.: Publie shelters: three at. Jarrow, 
direct labour, £840; stre ahepit of 
shelters at Seaham, direct la 007 5 
strengthening of shélters at Bolden, W. D. 
Allison,. phsharD, £1,792; ening 
of shelters at Blayd on, G. Browell Lid., 
Blaydon, | £3,216.’ : Cleansing ~: stations : 
Constructional work at. Brass’ Yatd, Mur- 
ton M. Pearson, & Son,.. Hetton- le- 
Hote, £1,038; cleansing ‘station at. Heb- 
burn, G. Thornton & Co:, Ltd.,° South 
Shields, £1;614; gas cleansii centre at 
Bishop Auckland, \W. Lax &.Sons, Crook, 
£1,287; ada tation: of panic. baths at 
Birtley as cleansing station, J a meant . 
Sen, Birtley Strength of 
County esntcol gente: Dien ‘Elliott & 
Sons, Durham,.-£1,002. © 

Gosforth Hieetiie lighting. “to. be in- 
stalled in shelters. Fiang by. ,Canaty 8., 
Morpeth. *: «: 

Hebburn:on-Tyne. ~ ‘Contract, for 
strengthening basement shelters placed 
wit Wilkinson: Bros., High- st, Gates- 

Manchester .—Public Health Committee 
propose two water tanks at Langho mental 
colony.—Corporation .accepted~ tender of 
A. E. Prescott, Ltd.,.for erection of shelter 
at Baguley Sanatorium. 

Newcastle-under-L _ e. ph laced 
contracts with Baddeley Bros., ims- 
dale-parade, Wolstanton, and T. hashes, 
‘22, Bagnatl-st., for stren; — of com- 
munal shelters, arg Boas Phill s Bros. 
(Silverdale), ; ay-st., verdale ; 
Joséph Jones Newonntion statioy Ltd., 
Liverpool-rd.; .Madew &..Wardle; 65 
bc Works, Lower-st.;'T. Hughes, 22 

all-st:, and William A. Jones (ali 
Hn ewcastle- under-Lyme), for construc- 
tion of concrete ‘bases or static. water 
tanks.—N.F.S. propose es altera- 
tions to fire station.—T.C. propose gas- 
cleansing station at Pitfield House. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme.—T.C. submitted 
scheme to Regional Commissioner for 
repairs to domestic communal shelters. 

Northumberland. — C.C. placed con- 
tracts. with . A. R. Robertson & Co.,. Blyth, 
at ‘£330, for ‘erection of two shelters at 


-Warkworth- C.E. school. 


‘Préstwich.—T.C. placed contract with 
Arthur Bradshaw, Ltd., Bury. New-rd., 
Prestwich, for adaptation and extension 
of existing rescue and decontamination 
prEty depot. Plans by Handel Kay, 

and 8 


Stanley (Yorks). —U.D.C. propose erec- 
tion of public shelter. 

Wellingborough. — Northamptonshire 
C.C. propose’ casualty services depot, at 
£850. 


Worksop.—T.C.. approved : Report and 
control centre. ' 
‘ SCOTLAN 
Greenock.—Emergency Phcmmittce pro- 
pose tunnel shelter, at £4, 
... Prestwick.—Corporation to erect A.R.P. 
centre and decontamination department. 


Federated Employers’ Insurance 
Association. 

The directors of the Federated Em- 
ployers’ Insurance Association, Ltd., have 
declared an intgrim dividend of is. per 
share, less income tax, in respect of the 
half-year ended Juné 30. The dividend 
for the corresponding period of 1941 was 


~-Qd: ‘per-share less income tax. 





THE BUILDER 


RATES: OF WACES IN’ THE BUILDING TRADE 


AS AND FROM Ist FEBRUARY, 1942 
{Every endeavour is nade to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors] 
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b- Lab | Crafts- 
men. 


Lab- 
ourers. 





| 








i 
Aberavon . 
Aberdare... 
Abergavenny 
Abingdon . 

~ Accrington ... 
Aldeburgh 
Aldershot 
Alfreton 
Alnwick .... 
Altrincham. . 
Amble 
Amersham .. 
Ammanford 


Ashby-desla-Zouch wa 


Ashford (Kent) 
Ashford (Middlesex). . 


Biggleswade 
Billericay 
Birchington 
Birkenhead 


Birmingham 
Bishop mye 
Bishop’s Stortford. . 


Clacton .. 
Cleveleys.. 


va 
i/6b |G 


‘Clitheroe 
ee aTI :- 
Icheste 


Scere Bay 
Congleton 
Coventry 
\Cranbrook 
\Cranleigh 





64 ||Dovercourt.. 
Driffield .. 
Droitwich 
Dudley .. 
Dunstable 
Durham City 


E. Glam. Loe Val.) 


Fakenham .. 
Falmouth .. 
Fareham aes 
Faversham 
Felixstowe 


Frinton-on-Sea_ 
Frome 






































1/6} |\Isle of Thanet 
Tsle of Wight 
cig ey 
Kenilworth 
Kettering 
idderminster 














Live: 
Liandu 











Marg: 

Market t Harborough 
Matloc 

Melton ‘comsasiit 
a psane- 4 

















i IMiddlevioh 
Milford we 


Nowark-ci-Tveut". 
Newbury 


Newport, Mon. 
Northampton 
Norwich 











Saffron Walden 
1/4} |\Salisbury City 
1/5 Salisbory Plain 
1/3} ||\Sawbridgeworth 


Mewenaie sativa ‘ 
Newecastle-u.-Lyme .. 


Newport Pagnell ” : op 





Crafts- 
men. 


| 
Lab- 


ourers. 








yaa 


1/5 
Vat 8 


1/75 | 
1/7 
1/64 | 





‘Shoreham .... 

Shrewsbury 

Sittingbourne 
Skegness 


| Stevenage 
Stockport 


| Meodktoo-on Toes com 


‘Stoke-on-Trent 
\|Stourbridge 


Stratford-on-Avon 
Stroud 


Sutton Coldfield 
Swaffham .. 
||\Swanage 
Swansea .... 
Swindon 
Tamworth 
Taunton 
Tenterden 
Thames Haven 
Thetford 
Thorpe Bay 
Todmorden 
ee dd 
Torquay . 
Totnes ...- 
Trowbridge 


Uppingham 

Uttoxeter 

Wakefield 
alsall 


Welwyn 

Welwyn Gar. City 
Wells (Norfolk) 
West Bromwich 
Westcliff-on-Sea 


Weybridge 
Weymouth 


Willington 
Wilmslow 
Winchester 
Windermere .... 


‘Wolverhampton 
Woodbridge 
Worcester 
Workington 





Tunbridge Wells .... 


Walton-on-Naze .... 


Wellington R.D. .... 


‘|Weston-super-Mare .. 














+ Plus 2d. per working day. 


~~ i & we 


ste te te te 8 


wr ears Aree re 


* Painters 4d. less than other Craftsmen. 
4 Tradesman’s Labourers, 1/7}. Navvies and General Labourers, 1/63. 
§ Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and Masons receive 2/- per week or 4d. per day Tool Money. 
Nore.—Carpenters and Joiners in all Towns and Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive 2d. per day Tool Allowance 
For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page 126 
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PRICES FOR 


THE BUILDER 


BUILDING WORK 


IN LONDON 


NOTE.—Thesg prices are for good-class buildings in the London area from £12,000 to £25,000, and carry a profit of 10 per 
cent. Charges —"t be added for Employers’ Liability and National Health and Unemployment Acts of 1} per cent. and 
1s. 6d. per £100, for Fire Insurance. The whole of this information is copyright. 


PRELIMINARIES. 
Hoardings, 8 ft. high, with suitable gate 


Steel scaffolding for brickwork. . ee 
Steel scaffolding for stone building 


Steel gantry for stone building .. 


2 WE vB OB em 
of fposs wir 
goB> § 


Office, shed for cement and mess room .. 
EXCAVATOR. 
Digging, throwing out and filling into pe: 
carts and carting to shoot, 5 ft. deep . 
Add if stiff clay 
Add for every “Additional sft. 

Add if in trenches Aj 
Add to price of ing for breaking up 
concrete at. 2 and paaptonans 

Return, fill and ram p 
Fill into carts and cart away . 


& 
g © ‘eg oo 


co" com cooo” 

— Carano comm! 
al _— £ 

ace Sace 


3 
tJ 
Cc 

of 


Planking and strutting to trenches ton 
Planking and strutting to sides of base- 
ment excavation next roadway oe 


Needling, flying and raking shores and_ per ft. 
removing and carting away .. 0 
CONCRETOR. 
Portland cement and ballast open, per yd. 
1—6 in foundations . 
Add in ui inning in short lengths . 
Concrete in rs, 7 in. aggregate, and 
sand, 1:2 :4— 
4 in. thick 
6 . do. 
Add if trowelled smooth.. A 
Add for hoisting above ‘ground. floor ae 
Note.—If concrete ine mixed reduce 
by 5s. yd. cube. 
Concrete, 1:2: 
stanchions 
Concrete in lintels, with steel rod rein- 
forcement, each “3 in. in oa - 
shuttering . ee 


1} in. centering with stout soeem wed 
concrete floors .. 


cu 


co* 
°F w 


aS 
Z 


. COCCY OM 
Condy on, 
woowR co 


4, in beams and oem one 


7 0 
per square 
38 8 

per ft. super 

0 10 


0 
0 10 


Do. to sides ‘and soffits a beams ey . ; 


Do. to sides of stanchions 
Steel rod reinforcement _ under #_ in. 
diameter, - cut, bent ores in 
position .. oe 
Do. do. over § in. diameter | 


BRICKWORK. 
gee A to 14 brick in a lime 


Add for “ond hard ‘stocks. . 

Add for blue Staffordshire 

Add to above if in cement . 

Add if in backing to stonework. . 

Add if in underpinning in cement a8 
Add if above 40 ft. to 60 ft. high. . a 

SUNDRIES. 

Dampcourse of os course - reer om: ft. su 
breaking: joint 2 

Vertical *... ce oe os ée 

_ — we . Se ce 

Cia ‘oom and bond new to old brickwork 


~ per cwt. 
118 0 
115 0 


wew 
2 
a 
=” 
cooocook 


WA Hm a 
tt tet tet 
coounceou 


saz 
”" 


a 
- 


WP POwVanes wwe 


Rake out- joints of brickwork 
Leave chase for concrete floor .. 
Cut chase 44 in. deep for.concrete floor.. 
Leave chase or vertical pipe -.. 
Cut chase for vertical pipe t 
Rake out joint:for ee and | point ; 
but sapere as 
for t skirting ‘a 
Build in ends of timbers én 
Do., steel Laer sede RA 12 i . dap ‘Fs 
Do., step and o 
Set and flaunch pmsl: a Bye eA 
Render fire openings . 
Bed and point down frames one side al 
Do., both sides . os 
9 Os ben apt frames, one side’ 
tting only register 
De” dnpsioe hea : aaa mantles 
'0., kite range, large . 
Fix air brick and form flué < 
Cut holes for pipes _ make good 
facings 9 in. w: 
Do., ae 134 in, wall 
pes hare saa’ PP 
in. wall’. wor 


ARTITIONS. 


2 in. breeze slab partition in cement 
3 in. do., do., = 

2 in. holiow tile do. 

3 in. do., do.” 


ecoooccookocosco 


Ne 


8 
r 


AW MUUIRAWNIM SOL COOMOCHOOP HR Onm ae 


os coos oywrococecoooo 
— 


3 


ee ee 
eee e 


2 Auiuany 
B aclceo 


SAIN 
in. sraiscitle paling gauged s— 
fe in. do., 


lin. x6 in. cored skirting 


2o% C00 
ta q 
ae 
NSB USO 


of 
2? 
ra 





3 ConaQw WOSHONDOCAQwWOD 


= 


FACINGS. £ 


Extra for facings in Flemish bond: for 
each 10/- per thousand over the et of pe 


e ¢ 


$ 
> 


AUNswneor ASSO” 
8 


-_ 
oad 


Pointing fi facings to approval . 
hes extra over Flettons in Stocks 


— in reds 
Do., rubbed and gauged in putty 
npeapa i 


ooooo 
— 
ow 


€ 
5 aa 


Excavate trench for drain 
and throw out, return, fill 
and ram, including any 
planking and strutting 
required, and cart one 
surplus earth 


4:in. best quality glazed stoneware "drain 
pipe, socketted joints, yarn and neat 
cement on and including cement con- 
come bel, 18 in. wide .and 6 in. thick, 

id benched up on each side of pipe . 

6i fey o <> but concrete bed 20 in. and 
6 in. 

9 in. do., do., me concrete © bed 23 in. and 
6 in. thick’ 


COON HAA 


SCNIAUAaWD 
PPPPPPP: 
coccococos 


ou ww N 


a 


ANNONA ooo ACS SbCO6Aann os 3 


Extra for 4 in. bends 


Extra for 4 in. junctions .. 
6 in. junctions 
Do., 


9 in. junctions 
4 in. d in “concrete 


gully 

and making =  granolithic es 
6in. do. 
9in. do. 
4 in. stoneware interceptor and surround 

with concrete 
6in. do. 
9in. do. 





ae tt et 
COU Saw AwNuUwhd 


MASON. 
Bath stone and all labour, fixed .. 
Portland stone do. ‘ 
York stone templates, fixed 
York stone steps, fixed 
York stone cills, fixed 


eooek Nee ooo coocoooe._c SC oc, 
tt ek tat St 

° 

c 


NAW 








- 


INDER GUARANTEE 


5. 


IRON DRAINS. 
4 in. CL. ee es ae 
in molten lea . - 
in. do. =: ae we 
Extra for 4 in. bends 
Do. 6in. d 


y 


> 
5 


moco ook ™ 
ee 
acaco aod & 


ASPHALT (MASTIC). 


j in. horizontal — course 
zin. do. do. e oe 


> 
o outa Sy 
3 
iy 


ae. 


ofco 
oo o 


2 in. vertical do. in two layers .. 
? in. flats in two layers .. es 


Angle fillet 
6 im n. skirting and angle filet and jointing 


SLATER AND TILER. 


24 in. x 12 in. Seog ten ter 
lap, secured oy “wees é 

20 in. x 10 in, > ee 
16.in. X 8in. do. 


° aie 
» oll 


o=mRPosss 
c 
sBooos 


Extra to eaves course ’ 
Extra to top edge and square abutments 
Extra to verge and labour am, apes 
and pointing 
Raking, epee and waste. 
Half-round ridge tile . 
Hailt-round blue-ridge tile" 


mw GO 
oe 


‘OR coco ook anne 
pd 


et Ow 
o8 oo 


Hey bee only, soakers 
er hand made, sand faced tiles, Jaid to 
. gauge nailed every fifth course 
‘iin to - iron nails we 


_ 


UU =eooros 


i -y 
8 
e3e w 


Fur 
5 
a 


Extra to eaves course - 

Extra to top edge and square abutments 

Extra to verge and bed and point 

Half-round ridge 

— hips including cutting and waste 

Valley tiles, a cutting and wasie 
(both sides) 


¢ 
Awe o 


-_ 
oso 
- 





CRo © coco 


Fixing only soakers es 


CARPENTER AND JOINER. . 
ar ft. cube 
Fir in plates and joists 8 9 
Do. framed in floors, roofs, partitions, 
dormers, etc. .. 
Do. in trusses .. 


a 


0 
0 


r sq 
in. 


were. 
Poa 


ane 


Deal wrought close aarti 
Battens for-slating. . 


m7 

tJ 
mut, Ske 
AChR COS 


Centres for arches. . 
Gutter boards and bearers. 


FLOORING. 


oe 


cS 
S 
8 


are 


zal edges shot. .. 
Do. tongued and grooved 
Do. matchings.. ae 


ecoofnbg go 


s. 
+69 
Ey 
coat 


oe 
wwe 


Moulded sip «5 ooh betes 
grounds ., 


Mitres oe 
Stopends .. 


onf ve E. 
ow ~83 onofs 


oo ont 


Be. in. gang sashes 
Add = fitting and fixing” 


Ong 
Reo} 


in squares, 
pet cill, double hung hte 
pulley lines and weights, average size. 


DOORS. 


= 

Bg o 
Bunny wi ey 
aemueP °o 


Brorororop oe 


7 
WNNNG E> 


Two panel square framed 

Four do, 

Two panel moulded both sides : 

Four. do. 

Flush doors, 1} in. to oF in. finished 
thickness skeleton core, covered ea 
side with Columbian pine ply, «.sotid 
ee ne x 6ft.6in. .. 

covered with Gaboon mahoga 

piy, solid mi mahogany edging, : rw} sin. 


- 
— COW 
- 
= Go tn Oe 
rf 
ca 


Nm 
_ 
w 


a 
Cone aDT 


Solid core, all as first item” 


CookwN 
AAwCOCAD 





FRAMES. 


Deal wrot, moulded and rebated 
Hardwood do... » S a 
per fl. super 


FINISHINGS. 
in. 1} in. i <4 


1 
Plain deal jamb linings .. a 1 9 
Deal shelves and bearers ae ; 
1 


& s. 

per ft. 
01 
2 


d. 
cube 
5 0 
5 0 


Nw 


All if cross-tongued oe es 
window board tongued to 
oak cill and bearers... ae 
moulding tongued and grooved to 
window board .. Se i te 
Deal architrave, including niches, per 
sectional inch .. a 9° aa 
Glazing beads, deal fixed ie; he 
D with brass screws and cups 


— 


eccocoecso OoFN 
2 
ago 


eaters 


eoooccooo os .-) 
i= 


whee Se 


Notching Ss tsp he 
Tong and grooved angle 
Rounded heel and hollow 


STAIRCASES. 


14 in. deal treads, 1 in. risers on and in- Per ft. super 
cluding rough brackets nt ni 2 10 
14 in. deal strings wrot and framed oe Sey 
c 
Housings 
per ft. ru 
pg awd handrail, average 3 in. x. 3.in. 
Add if ramped as ae ae ob 
Add if wreathed .. 


FIXING ONLY, IRONMONGERY. 
iC’ 


Barrel bolts 

Sash fasteners ; 
Casement fasteners 
Casement stays 

Flush bolts, 6 in. .. 
Cupboard locks " + 
Rim locks and furniture 
Mortice locks gad furniture 
Floor springs, including oil 
Overhead springs 


orococecoo 
o 
SACNAANNN'’O 


ear 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
2 
6 


FOUNDER AND SMITH. 


For multi-storey, steel-framed buildings, 

Rolled steel joists, painted one coat at 
works .. ai the S 

Compound girders 

Stanchions .. Fs 

Roofwork .. se és 

Fittings and bolts for above 


RAINWATER GOODS. 
per ft. run 
i 4in. Sin. 
ie, Se 
1, 4) 2-3 
1°53 -2 62 
lll — .- 


6 in. 
Half round eaves gutters °- s. d. 
and fixing ou ae 9 


Ogee do. = 
R.W.P. and fixing .. 
Extra for shoes and bends 


2 
Do. stopped ends eS 
Do. nozfles and angles 2 


n. 
d. 
0 
2 
5 
8 
2 
5 


PLUMBER. 
Milled lead and laying in flashings and 
gutters .. “A < aa 3 
Do. in flats 


Extra labour and solder in cesspools .. 


my 


SO NReo 
= 


* 
3 
A worm 


8 

wwowt ad 
5 
ewe : 


Welt joint .. 

Soldered seam me 

Copper railing—close 
open ee 


Soldered dots <a 
Bossed ends to rolls 


— 


oo cocos Oo ww 
a= 


mB cone? 


per ft. run. 
Lead— + in. in. in. Ifin. 14in. 2in. 4 in, 
Over- + 4: 5 Mb Be ns Beihe. BE. Bd. -ed 
flow $ 1 43 2 — 
Main 1 43 
Service 1 3 
Soil _ 
Bends 
in 
pipe 
Wiped 
solder 
joints 2 8 211 
Lead 
traps 
and 
clean- 
ing 
screws — — il 
Stop- 
cocks 


2 4 
4 3 3 
K 4 


1- 6..2:-3,,3 0 


34311 45 411 


312 816 4 


and 
joints 11 1015 821 634 0471077 6 “= 





THE BUILDER 


£s. 4 
per yd, super 
- 2 4 

r ft. super 
ae 00 5 


PLASTERER,. 


Render, float and set in lime and hair .. 


Do., narrow widths aF 
per yd. super 

Do., and set Sirapite .. oe YS AR 
per ft. super 

Do., narrow widths as 00 5 
per yd. super 

Do., and set Keene’s e 03 0 
per ft. super 

Do., narrow widths .. .. “ee 00 6 
Add 24 gauge metal lathing (not in- 
cluding hangers or runners for sus- 
pended ceiling) .. is wae 
Portland cement screed for tiler 
Do., plain face - + 


= 
Fara 


3 

-_ 
eopeceo 
CR.NeEN 
i 


ts 


Mouldings in plaster 


Awwwwwweo Se 
hal 


z 
> 


GLAZIER. 
24 oz. sheet me iP 
26 oz. sheet &. 
24 oz. obscured sheet 
Double Cathedral 
Majestic .. a 
Flemish ‘e 
Pinhead Morocco Se Sr 
4 in. rough rolled or cast plate .. 
4 in. wired cast plate 


ecococecoo 
asia salvage db csi 


PAINTER. 


Preparing and distempering, two coats .. 
Knotting and priming .. 4% he 
Plain painting— 
One coat 
Two coats 
Three coats 
Four coats 
Graining, “ - 
Varnishing, twice 
Sizing 
Flatting 
Enamel . 


per yd. super 
0 
8 


eooceoosco of 
at 
B ewewoncars 


3 
2 
? 
ij 


Wax polishing ae 
French polishing .. 


“3 On -OOMNWNEO OF 


pe of 
a3 ve 


Preparing for and hanging paper 2s. 6d.to 








| All-concrete Cooling Towers. 


Experiments (writes a eorrespondent) 
are well advanced for the construction of 
more than a dozen all-concrete cooling 
towers as a result of power station exten- 
sions to meet the increasing demands of 
armament factories. Full-scale tests are 
now in progress to reproduce in a few 
months the equivalent~“wearing action. of 
water over a period of many years on sec- 
tions of interlocking reinforced concrete 
slats which will be mounted inside the 
towers in place of the usual timber. The 
concrete slats are precast and = are 
assembled in table section, like grids. It 
is: stated that’ problems of weight .and 
shape—to present maximum cooling sur- 
faces—have been overcome and that, sub- 
ject to careful’ erection, the cost of rein- 
forced concrete slats is approximately the 
same as for timber. 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION 


Fuel and Power Announcement. 

The Minister of el and Power has 
made an Order, entitled the Control of 
Fuel Order, 1942, which came into force 
on July 20. Under this Order, specific 
directions will be issued by the Minister 
as to the supply and consumption of 
various types of fuel. Any existing 
statutory or other obligation which binds 
a public utility undertaking is relaxed, 
under the provisions of this Order, to 
whatever extent may be necessary to 
enable the undertaking to comply with 
the terms of a_ direction. The fuel 
covered by the Order includes coal and 
coke; paraffin oil, various liquid fuels 
(which are described in the Order) such 
as gas and diesel oil, fuel oil, tar, pitch, 
creosote, ete., and also wood fuel, The 
Order does not apply to fuel supplied or 
used for the purpose of providing motive 
power to mechanically-propelled road 
vehicles. 


TRADE NEWS 


** Textuff’’ Glass Substitute. 

A glass substitute called ‘‘ Textuff” 
has lately been brought to our notice. 
The manufacturers claim for this material 
that it is weatherproof, greaseproof, gives 
good light diffusion, can be washed ‘with- 
out deterioration,, is not affected by heat 
or cold, can be printed on, takes adhesives 
well, and does not stretch or sag after 
being wetted by rain but dries taut. It 
can be used with both metal and 
wooden-frame windows. In the latter 
case it is advisable to fit it over and behind 
the laths with which it is generally fixed 
to the windows. With metal windows the 
best method is to fit it, where possible, 
to a light wooden frame and fix it tightly 
into the metal frame. Where necessary, 
it can be fixed direct to the metal frame 
with any satisfactory waterproof adhesive. 
When used with large windows it is 
desirable to support it with a narrow strut 
of wood across the centre. “‘ Textuff ’’ is 
sold in rolls of about 50 yards and is 
38 in. wide. We are informed that the 
material has been approved by the 
Ministry of Home Security for use as a 
glass substitute and that large quantities 
have been supplied to the Ministry of 
Works and Planning, who have declared 
themselves thoroughly satisfied with it. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
Textuff, Ltd., 16, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
London, E.C.1. 


“Grevak”’ Anti-siphon Trap. 

Messrs. Greenwood and Hanson wish it 
to be noted that Patent 262,549, relating 
to their ‘‘ Grevak ’’ anti-siphon trap, has, 
by order of the High Court of Justice, 
been renewed for a period of five years 
from ‘its expiry date. 


“Concrete Simply Explained.” 

Under this title the Society of Engineers 
have’ published a booklet, by Victor 8. 
Wigmore, F.S.E., which deals with its 
subject in simple terms. The booklet is 
issued (price 1s. 8d. by post) from the 
Society’s offices at 56, Church-street, 
Weybridge, Surrey. 


_W.D. Repairs: Norwich and Canterbury. 


The War Damage Commission has 
issued a notice which affects the 
whole of the County Borough of 
Norwich and part of the County Borough 
of Canterbury. The effect of the notice 
is that any person proposing to execute 
works of war-damage repair in these areas 
where the total ultimate cost will be more 
than £1,000, or ten’ times thé net annual 
value of the hereditament, whichever is 
the less, must first inform the Commission. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS* 


Note ; Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry, The prices 
of soft woods are for cash on delivery. At present linseed oil and genuine spirits of turpentine can only be supplied in cans in small quantities. 


ee un eeatenee, tered minimom 
The for a to = ; 
price at works for full lorry loads. Sittingbourne f 9s. 6d. delivered 
district. A quotation for cartage should be obtained Pit Sand cause ” | 2 miles 
as the haulage question is difficult. Sand 


First Hard Stocks .....+++++.--per 1,000 


QO OO rae 


RFP OOCe BW rat 
oe — 
SSUsuP 
oaanaa 


months, carriage paid. 
oimceth, CTS ee toe ed tn Gt 
lots at railway depot. 


Beynon” 


A OS Pa eee 
saat 
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A t lots. 
“ Aquacrete ” Water Repellent, “ Blue Circle ™ 
cement, 30s. per ton extra on ordinary “ Blue ditto 


ao 
00 00 
pee 


prices. 
; “ Colorerete " Nos. 1 and 2 Coloured Rapid Ceneneete 
ee: Hii valiey tea Hand-made ....-+++ 
Best blue Pressed Staffs. (London Stns)» oe Hardening Portland Cement, in 6-ton lots ; 
Do, _ Bullnose (London Sins.) .... 2 0|“Colorerete™ not rapid hardening, ber doze (it ecoes 
Blue Wire Cuts (London Stns. rs. x a lour, from “£7 to £15 10s. per ton. 
Best Stourbridge Fire Brick (ondoa Stns.) — 3 Snoweres White Portland Cement 0 
2::4°4 417”, Cement ~ (Ultra Rapid Ratane 
"Delivered site London Area in 4 
upwards ‘oa ton 3. 9 Dry English Wainscot Billets. 
packages at current _p: : Dry Baath Walnsct Wainscot .. 17 0 to 
D’ble Headers 33 10 Super ement (Watervroofh, hon cxire Dry ahogany logs .21 0 to 
0 © One side&two ends 37 10 Nore.—Jute sacks charged at 35s. 6d. nett per ton | ‘Squar Honduras Mahogany Cy Ee iat 
27 10 0 Boe er 10 (20 sacks) for quantities of or exceeding one ton. Lo; Sot Honduras  Makogaay es 5 Pie 
Quoins, Bulinose : ; Less than one ton Is. 94d. nett each. A Figured Oak 
and 44 in. Flats 34 10 saul. oes 0 Credit 1s, 6d. riett each when returned in good con- 
Second Quality, £2 per 1,000 Cream | dition within two weeks. 
and buff, £2 extra- over’ white. Othee ‘olouss Hard £'s. d. £ s. d. 
Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. ¢ Romancement 8 10 : Keene’s Comnnt, Wehe 7 0 O|} Teak 
App Levy ON Bricks. 3/- per 1,000 except Glazed Bricks. mac aby hy : * 610-0 ‘ ; 
Cementone ours ie eine ci i rcwt. | Afri Whitewo 
PARTITION - SLABS. meee ing pe rican Whitewood 


Delivered on site. Senten Area. o SLATES. Afgigan: Mahogany .. 


aoconso 


a 


ecacccacncesoneost? 
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36,10 
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Australian Walnut 
“ PHorPRES ” HOLLOW PARTITION BLOCKS. First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc tralia: - 
a Bebe carriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate Station. | AUSt7alian Silky Oak 

2 per yd. sup. .... “2 8 -- 3”-per-yd..sup. 1 actual. 

24 ” nm feee 2 11 4a ” £s. 

45 5 
37 17 
3462 
33 O 
30 5 


o 
RUooooo 

at — 
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— 
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imported sizes, £24 
Fe es ete to iia. 43 io 0 
-. PLANED- BOARDS. 
Crear British COLUMBIAN Prinz. 
Per standard. 
s. 


_ 








8. 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 


te 
- 


2z9" zs 2”. 
Per yard super ‘A/a. Free on 
a 2d. for smooth one tan ot for smooth both 


STONE. 


Bata STONE.—Delivered in railway trucks at 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube 

Bezr STrONE—RANDOM BLOCK— 

Free on rail at Seaton Station... 
Delivered free on-rail Nine Elms, $ 
ened approximate se one, Ways spats ; eee - ie’ 
— oe PLUMBERS’ BRASS WO 
three sizes =, ae special work, 3d. 
cubic ft. extra. , asa | pa anton. 
D STONE— é f 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. S.D. Biscocxs, CruTcH HEAD, For IRON, 
average, delivered in railway trucks at ; 12. 
Nine Elms, S. Rly., South Lambeth a & |- 44/6 per doz. 
Station, G.W. and Westbourne Park, ¢ Tomer Bis Cocks FoR IRON. . 
Paddington, G.W.R., per ft. cube , je 
Do. do. deli on J 2 /— 
stations per pis Mek: ; » SAVE SITE LABOUR SD. Sror C 

White base’ 3d. per ft. cube extra. : 5 eee 

Nore. be rig ft. ‘cube extra for every fe e SAVE TIMBER dois 4 we! a6 i i fe per doz 
over 20 ft. average and id. beyond 30 ft « 3 nee ron Loam, 

-Woop STONE— > PROVIDE WORKING 


F.O.R. Quarries, Wirksworth, Derbyshire, PLATFORM FOR <a ie “pad ie ae 37. ‘ey > 5, 
Random blocks from 10 ft. and over P-ft.cb. FOLLOWING TRADE pe Soe 

Sawn two sides........+0 pieeees = epee 26 1 vw TRADES ji. jie ti iy if 

Sawn three or four sides . @ SAVE COST /6 . a /- — 367° pe don 


Quality. Heavy 

Delivered at any Goods Station, London. @ SAVE WEIGHT 12- am 3 Sg 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (ander ee /- 65/~- 98) 195/- | yA 
Sin ed tes des dae aie ai ~ TRUSCON FLOORS * 6 COLLINGHAM GARDENS : 14 in. it ie 2 in. Sin. EF 4in. 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (ran- EARLS COURT * LONDON + SWS + PHONE FROBISHER 814 11/9 14/$ 21/6 .37/9.54/- 59/6 per doz,~ 
? in. to 24 in Stated oes ig kaw, = EE 3g in. 2 im, 3in. 3 in 4 in. re 

fandom sizes, ving) eeeee ” - - end aad 
1¢ in. to 2 in. ditto 2.5 eecee dee » Fin) ean ones nile toto 
PDahesed a sal Gents S Station, London. Lead P. ee ae sae 4 aa Sa)" per don 
Serappled sandian per f.gube 6, 16-,| - pot eee 7) Ee | / (og 
in, sewn my sides tandings i sas (det : scupee—-Flambew’, , 1/5 ; Tinmen’s, 1/9. Blow pipe, 

i. su ft.supes . - « ie x — 

6 in. rubbed tee sium wine . ae ees a 
4in. a two sides slabs (random s 








di n London > > ot fala 
Small section are H. ar i 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) 


METALS. 

Jomsts, Girpers, &C., TO LONDON STATION PER TON— 
R:S. Joists, cut and fitted 
Plain Compound Girders 


Nore.—These F are for standard pieces and not 
an awkward nature. 

MILD iL ROUNDS.—To London Stations, ge ton. 
£24 Diameter, £ d. 
= HRS Age in.. 2110 6 
22 0 0 fin. to2in... 21 0 0 

waver TUBES AND FITTINGS. 
Deliveries from works. 

Deliveries from London stock “or % gross, 


Bt ie 


we 

1" "19/24 ie nots 
‘e Ze 

Iy 
44 


iim weight .. st 
Galv.! <j A mat 


Fittings. Figs. 25/34 5% less gross discount. 
Terms.—Nett cash end of month following date of 
nvoice, Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and over. 
C.L. Hatr-Rounp Gutrers—London Prices ex Works. 
i lengths. Stop 


Gutters. Nozzles. ends. 
1/53 2 


Sd. 


7 
1/il 83d. 
2/3 10$d. 
RAIN WATER PIPES. 

Pipe Sent Branches. 


2/74 
3/2 
2/ 3/73 
3/ 4/5 
Tonnage seein lots, 5 cent. 
2-ton lots, 5 per cent. 
L.C.C. Coarep Som Pires—London Prices, = Stock. 


2/104 
3/2 
3/114 
4/5 


3/2 
yu 
sist 

6/8 
Branches. 
~9/ll 
12/6 


19/3 
25/6 -- 


Bends. 
6/3 


7/1 
12/9 
14/8 


Per ton basis i 





Ex Merchant's Stock, | ' 


per ton (two-ton lots). 
Soft Steel Sheets, C.R. and C.A:— 


of’ 


Mera Winpows.—Stan 
houses, including all. fittings, painting two coats, 
ay selivery to job, average price about 2s. 4d. to eu 7d. 


per foot super. 
PAINTS, &c. 


Raw Linseed Oil AY ee. . per gallon 
Boiled Linseed Oi 


ES ish White Lead, per cwt. 
Paint, 14 Ib. tins free, 
per cwt. 


° 


Lowoo woo 


Genuine Ground 
Genuine White 


omnes. WOOM 
eae h- OnNUN 


substitute can be 


fkn. 
obtained and prices 
_impenie to Subst from 3/5 gallon upwards. 


Snowcem. CEMENT PAINT per cwt. 
C.M.C, CAMOUFLAGE PAINT 


NNM 
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BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from February 1, Every endeayg 
is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may eee 


Grade Classification A 
Craftsmen...... - 


Bridge of Allan 
Broughty Ferry 
Clackmannanshi: 


Dumbartonshire 
Dumfries A 
*This town has its own rates : 





Hamilgon Perth A 
Masons, 1/84 ; Carpenters, 1/8} ; bey 7 i/8} Plumbers, 
but 1/10 i is paid owing to the scarcity at present ; Painters, 1/8 


A2 
1/104 


A3 
1/10 
Use 


Stornoway 
Ta 

West Lot 

os Plasterers, i 








+ and Labcurers, 1 


The information given in this table is copyright. Rates of wages in England and Wales are given on page 122 








VARNISHES, &c. 


Per gallon. 
£ 


8. 
0 16 


- = 
NKONSOOCPANOC®H 


Fine Copal 
Fine Copal Fiatting 
ay Drying Oak 


Fine Co; 
Pale 
Best 


+ ag 


Knotting (patent) 

French and Brush Polish 
Liquid Dryers in Terebene 
Cuirass Black Enamel 


SOO OOO CO hi he pet bet prt tet et beet et et bt et tt 


Saal tL pgs 
Compo pipe 


ecoconcoanocanccocooooooo 


Nore.—Country_ delivery, 20/-. per ton extra, lots 
under 3 cut, d/o. per Ot: sane cad Over. 3 cmt. and 


junder5 cots. 2/6 ger set, Se Cut to sizes, 4/- per 
ie iad 'ex London area, 
at Mills ton P£18 0 0. 


aeece 








of 


Windows 
the 
Multi ucpose 


Casement 


AYGEE LTD © Metal Window Manufacturers 
and Light Steel Constructional Engineers 
100: WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, S.E.1 
felephone: Waterloo 6314 (6 lines) 





THE SCOTTISH BUILDER © 


NEW BUILDINGS 


DUMBARTONSHIRE. — Atrerations,— 
Plans in hand for alteration and exten- 
sions, the architects being John Keppie 
& Henderson, 76, Iythswood'sq, 
Douglas-st., Glasgow. 

GLASGOW.—Plans in hand for altera- 
tions and extensions, the architect bei 
James Taylor, 220 St. Vincent- st., Blyths. 
wood, Glasgow. —Plans in hand for addi- 
tions, architects being John B. Keppie & 
Hendérson, 76, Blythswood- -8q-, Douglas. 
st., Glasgow. 

$ALSBURGH:—Plans prepared for 
garage, etc., the architects being James 
Davidson & Son, 6, Academy-st., Coat- 
bridge. - 








E "GLASS. 
ENGLISH SHEET oe ~ CRATES OF STOC 
OrpinaryY GLAZING Qua.ity (O.Q.) AND Sauce 
Giazinc Quatity (S.Q.). 
Per Foor Super. 
In sizes not exceeding 80 in. lone. or 48 in. ve 
110 united i 
. 50 
18 oz. in - ROO Citic cd Bec Sis Coke 
24 oz. 


tra. price oe Pe to size and substance for sq ’ 

rom stock. * 

“ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE AND FIGURED’ 

THEDRAL, ETC., IN CUT SIZES. 

“Gee 500 ft: super of all kitids. Pee’ 

Rolled plate, § M......cccccccccccevcstue Peryt is 

Rough+cast double roiled, ¥ in. ; 
‘Rough cast double rolled, # in. .: 


Figured ae and 
Rolled Shee! 


np in. tele in. thick 
Non ’Actinic Glass, ck 
-in. thick 


Over 7 ft. ‘ 
“Vita oe Sheet Glass, about 18/20 oz. ¥ 
Cathedral “ Vita Glass : 

4 in. thickness - 


% in. é 
& in. Georgian Wired “ Vita” Glass otne 
- GLASS BRICKS. 
PB. 1—8 in, x 4% in. x 3fin. ... 
P.B. 2—S}in. X 5% in. x 3% in. 
P.B. 3—74 in. X 74 in. X 34.in. 
PB. Nate x 74in. X 3% in. 
see Oe rner Bricks to match up wi 


‘Nabe RRO BNES enh Ms she A 
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CURRENT AND PROPOSED 
NEW BUILDINGS 


Ashton-under-Lyne.—T.C. propose de- 
partment for kitchen waste and the 
installation of. concentrator ig at 
£4,000. Plans by A. T. Kerap, B.S. 

Barrow-on-Soar.—R.D.C. propose exten- 
sions to cemetery. 

Bingley.—Committee of  Y.M.C.A., 
Quaker Hill, acquired building at Chapel- 
la., for adaptation into new headquarers. 

Bootle.—T,C., propose improvement to 
slipper baths, at £2,958. 

Grighouse.—T.C. ropose 
Javatories, etc., at refuse disposal works, 
at £490. ; Z 

Coventry.—T.C. ropose: Municipal 
hospital; erection of experimental houses 
in pairs. Plans by D. EB. E, Gibson (A.), 
City Architect,. la, Warwick-row. 

Denholme.—U. D.C. propose prepara- 
tion ms housing scheme. Plans by E. 
Hill, 8. 

Derbyshire.—E.C. nogtined site at 
Sandiacre for school. Plans by J. Harri- 
son (A.), County Architect, County 
Offices, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 

Dewsbury.—E.C. propose extensions to 
Earlsheaton schools for nursery classes. 

Edern.—Caernarvonshire E.C. propose 
adaptation of C. M. Church building for 
school. Plans by W. Ll. Jones (L.), 
County Architect, County Offices; Caer- 
narvon. 

Evesham.—Youth Council ropose 
“ Maycrete ” hutment for boys’ club and 
institute, at £700, 

jJarrow-on-Tyne.—Durham C.C. propose 
to spend £770 on setting up and equip- 

ing of mechanical laboratory at Jarrow 
Bocondary school.. Plans by F. Willey, 
34, Old Elvet, Durham. 

Kingston-on-Thames.—E.C. to adapt No. 
33, Gloucester-rd., as temporary open-air 
school, at £530. < 

Leigh.—T.C. propose improvements to 
Firs maternity home, at £1,057. 

Malton.—R.D.C. propose construction 
of reservoir. 

Manchester. — T.C. propose pre- 
fabricated day nurseries at (a) Longsight, 
£2,060; (b) Moss Side, £1,870. 

Northumberland.—C.C. to set up a 
nursery at Alnwick. Plans by County 
Architect, Morpeth. 

Rothbury.—Maternity wing to be built 
at the Coquetdale Cottage hospital. 

Runcorn.—Building Committee of 
Halton British Legion Association pro- 
pose new headquarters, 

South Shields.—E.C. received permis- 
sion from M.H. to provide day nursery 
at St. Hilda’s Vicarage. Ogle-ter. 

Tottington.—U.D.C. propose adaptation 
of premises at Wellbank-st., for child 
welfare centre and Public Assistance 
Office. 

York.—T.C. approved alterations and 
additions and shelters for N.A.A.F.I. 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS 
AND CANTEENS 


Brighouse.—T.C. propose: provision of - 


Messroom at refuse disposal works; 
alterations to St. Andrew’s Infants’ and 
St. Chad’s ©. of E, schools for mid-day 
meals. 

Caernarvonshire.—E.C . propose. . struc- 
tural alterations to schools at Glanadda 
for provision of mid-day meals. 

Chesterfield.—R.D.C. - propose B.R. at 
Beighton. 

ewsbury.—T.C. ropose additional 
B.R. at Cloth Hail-st, ee 

Durham.—County E.C. to provide cen- 
tral kitchen at Seaham Harbour school 
at £1,085, and similar facilities at Sunni- 
side school at £715, and West Auckland 
Copland Intermediate school at £291. 
Plans by F. Willey, 34, Old Elvet, Dur- 
ham, County Architect. 

Eccles.—T.O. propose adaptation of 
Premises at Patricroft for B.R. Plans by 

- Elee, B.E, 

Glasgow.—Plans prepared for. canteen 
and alterations and extensions, the archi- 
tects being. James Monro & Sons, 307, 
West George-st., Blythswood-aq., Glasgow. 


additional . 
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Hexham, — Hut to be converted into 
central kitchen. Plans by County Archi- 
tect, Morpeth. ; 

Hinckley.—U.D.C. propose adaptation 
of premises at Hawley-rd. for B.R. 
Plans by J. S. Featherston, 8 

Horsforth.—West Riding E.C. propose 
extensions to schoo] for feeding centre 
for school children. , 

Lancashire.—E.C, received approval to 
expenditure of £685 for additional equip- 
ment for the supply of meals to schools. 

Leicestershire.—C.C. propose adapta- 
tion of part.of ballroom at County Rooms 
for canteen. 

U.D.C. 


Mexborough, — propose 


“structural alterations to premises at 


Station-rd., for conversion into B.R. 
Beronener-t-C propose additional 


Newcastle-under-Lyme.—T.C. received 
4 “gg of Regional Commissioner for 
B.R. at Wolstanton, at £1,969. 

North Riding.—E.C. to proceed with 
setting up of dining centres at three 
schools in Loftus area and one at Ling- 
dale at £1,300. 

Northumberland. — C.C. to provide 
school canteens at Burradon and West- 
moor. Plans by County Architect, 
Morpeth. 

Rhyl.—U.D.C. received approval of 
M. of F. for structural alterations to 
Market hall for conversion into B.R., at 


Rochdale.—T.C. received approval of 
M. of F. for erection of B.R. at Castle- 
ton, at £2,415. y 

Salford.—T.C. propose buildings on 
part of Cattle Market site for B.R. 

Sheffield.—Public Health Committee 
propose cooking centre for Norton district. 

Sheffield TC. propose cooking depot 
at Meynell-rd. 

Staffordshire.—E.C. propose communal 
feeding centre at Kinver, at £1,200. 

Stockport.—T.C. propose canteens for 
Highways and Sewers Committee at street 
yee | depots “at Reddish and 
Adswood. 

Tottington.—U.D.C. propose 
feeding centre at_ Wellbank-st. 

Upminster.—B.R. proposed by Horn- 
church U.D.C. at Recreation ground. 

Worcester.—E.C. propose extension of 
school canteens at,Gorse Hill, Samuel 
Southall and Christopher Whitehead 
schools, at £1,785. 


> 


school 








AFTER THE WAR, THE PLAN; AFTER 


THE PLAN, STEEL SCAFFOLDING 


TO BUILD A BETTER BRITAIN.. 
The 


STEEL SCAFFOLDING CO. 
LTD., 


23 OATLANDS DRIVE, WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 





Co., Bertram-st., Nottin 
a AW 


TENDERS 


The Editor welcomes authentic informa- 
tion for this feature from architects, sur- 
veyors or contractors. items should reach 
4, Catherine-street, Aldwych, W.C.2, not 
later,;than Tuesday morning. 

Tenders for A.R.P. work will be found 
under ‘‘ A.R.P. Schemes.” 

* Denotes accepted. 

+t Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

i Denotes accepted le to modification. 

Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 

departments. . 

Bangor (Caernarvonshire).—Erection of 
brick Yoomenaet *bus_ shelter, for T.C. 
W. G. Williams (L.) (Harold Hughes & 
Williams), architect, Diocesan Offices : 
*Public Works Dept., Bangor Corporation. 

Durham.—Internal finishings at war- 
time nurseries at Ferryhill, for C.C.: 
*G. W. Lazenby & Co., Ltd., Ferryhill, 
1,171. * 

Hammersmith.—Extension and addi- 
tional work at residential nursery, for 
B.C.: *H. D. Bowyer, 20, Mackenzie-st., 
Slough, £539. 

Holborn. — Reinstatement at Bevan 
House, Boswell-st., for B.C.: *O. P. 
Roberts & Co., Lid., 31-33, High Holborn, 
W.C.1, £6,332 (subject to M.H. approval). 

qLondon (Air Ministry). — Contracts 
placed for week ended July 25, value £500 
and over for works services :—~ 
.. General maintenance work: H. C. 
Janes, Ltd., Luton, Beds; Whitchurch 
(Salop) Contractors, Ltd., Castle Hill, 
Whitchurch; Briggs & Co. & 
Parliament-st., Nottingham; P. Birch & 
Sons, Ltd., Compton-st., Ashbourne, 
Derby; J. Brown & Son gang om Con- 
tractors), Ltd., New Milns, Ayrshire; 
Brazier & Son, Ltd., Ports eod-rd., 
Southampton; G. E. Wallis & Sons, Ltd., 
4, Princes-st., Truro; J. A. Sparkes, 
Newport, Mon. 

{London (Ministry of Works).—Works 
contracts placed during week ending 
July 0:— 

Beds: Electrical work, Borough of Bed- 
ford Electricity Dept., © Prebend-st., 
Bedford. 

Berks: Building work, E. C. Hughes, 
Albion, Works, by Casi, am, Berks. 

Cambs: Painting, T.°H. Kenyon & 
Sons, Ltd., Chancellor Works, Croxley- 
rd. London, W.9. 

Cambs : Electrical work, The Lowestoft 
Electrical Co., Ltd., Service House, Clap- 
ham-rd., Lowestoft. 

Ches: Electrical work, Thomas Wood 
& Son (Chester), Ltd., Bridge-st., Chester. 

Devonshire: Electrical work, Christy 
Bros. & Co,, Ltd., Chelmsford, Essex. 

Essex: Htg. and H.W. services, Watkin 
Heating Co Ltd., 15, Baddow-rd., 
Chelmsford, Essex. 

Glamorganshire: Building work, E. A. 
Bond & Co., Ltd., 47, Beda-rd., Cardiff; 
J. €. Jones (Builders), Ltd., 37, Victoria- 
st., Merthyr Tydfil. 

Herts : ae work, A. E. Morrison 
(Contractors), Ltd., Ballards Yard, High- 
st., Edgware. 

Lanes: Electrical’ work, Phoenix Elec- 
trical (London), Ltd., 106, Jermyn-st., 
London, 8.W.1; Speeds (Widnes), Ltd., 
Regent-rd., Widnes, Lanes. 

Lines: Electrical bie W. H. Tew & 





orfolk: Htg. and H.W. service, Wm. 
Freer, Ltd., 49, Red Lion-st., High Hol- 
born, W.C.1. 

Northamptonshire: Building work, 
Wilson Lovatt & Sons, Ltd., Clarence-at., 
Wolverhampton. 

Northumberland: Electrical. work, F. 
Reid, Ferens Co., Ltd., Orchard-st., New- 
castle-on-Tyne; Falconer Cross & Co.,; 
Ltd., 7-9, Ridley-pl.. Neweastle-on-Tyne. 

Northumberland: Building work, John 
Jackson & Sons, 72, Corporation-st., New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Pembrokeshire : 
fith Davies & Co., Ltd.,. 
Swansea, Glamorganshire. 

Shropshire; Htg. and H.W.S., Ducatt 
Heating G., Ltd., Platts-cres., Amble- 
cote, Stourbridge, Worcs. 

Somerset: Building work, Holloway 
Bros. (London), Ltd., Priory, Wimbledon 


nilting work, Grif- 
a: 


xton Yard, 
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Common, 8.W.9; E. Taylor & Co., Lid., 
Treforest Trading. Estate, Pontypridd, 
Glamorganshire. 

taffs: Htg. and. H.W.S.., The Frewell 
Heating Co. .». Union-chas., 63, 
Temple-row: Birmingham. 

one Paint Industrial Contrac- 
tors, Ltd. 12, a 


Wolver- 
hampton. 

Warwickshire : ow 3 
Provincial), Ltd., 67-68, 

irmingham. 

Warwickshire: Buildi work, Kent 
& Sussex Contractors, Ltd., Carlton-rd., 
Erith, Kent; James Crosby & Sons, Ltd., 
Tudor House, Bridge-st., Walsall. 

Wilts: Building work, Culverhouse 
Bros., Church-st., Warminster, Wilts; 
Holborrow & Sons, Ltd. ‘Tetbury, Glos; 
E. W. Beard, Ltd., Swansea. 

Worcestershire : ea | work, Gee, 
Walker & Slater, Ltd., Brook House, 
Park-la., W.1. 

Yorks: Building work, R. Cleminshaw, 
Ltd., 103, West Parade, Hull: W. A. King 
& Sons, Ltd., Westbourne Grove, North 
Grimsby, Middlesbrough. 

Yorks: Htg. and H.W.S8., Vincent 
Roberts & Co., East-st. Mills, Leeds, 9. 

Yorks: Electrical work, C. A. Mauger, 
20, Leazes Park-rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne; 
Watson & Coates, Grange-rd., Middles- 


terloo-rd., 


Renovators 
Carver-st., 








ENROL NOW IN 
FEDERATION OF 
GREATER LONDON 
MASTER BUILDERS 


MEMBERSHIP OVER 1,450 


EXCLUDING ASSOCIATES 


SUBSCRIPTION£3.3.0P.A. 


LARGEST 
ORGANISATION OF ITS RIND 
WRITE OR 'PHOnE: SECRETARY, 


23, COMPTON TERRACE, UPPER STREET, N.1. 
CAN 2041/2 
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London: Building work, Leslie & Co., 
Ltd., Kensington-sq., W.8. 

qLondon (War Dept.).—Works contracts 
placed by War Dept. for week ended 
July 25 :— 
Ross and Cromarty: Miscellaneous 
work, Alexander MacLeod, Beauly, Inver- 
ness-shire, 

Durham: Miscellaneous work, Isaac 
Berriman, Fencehouses, Co. Durham. 
Lanes: Miscellaneous work, Nicholson 
& Wright, Ltd., Lancaster. 

Ches: Miscellaneous work, Peak Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Birkenhead. 

Staffs: Miscellaneous work, C..'Cornes 
& Sons, Hanley, Staffs. — 
Northamptonshire and Cambridgeshire : 
Miscellaneous work, Economic House 
Drainage and Repairing Co., Litd., 
London, N.W.1. 

Beds: “Miscellaneous work, Universal 
Housing Co., Ltd., Rickmansworth, Herts. 
Oxfordshire : Miscellaneous rk, 
Structural Engineers, Ltd., Londbn, 
-W.1; G. P. Gilkes & Son, Ltd., Ayles- 
bury, Bucks; Lewis Penn, Launton, 
Bicester. 
Gloucestershire: Hutting (erection), 
Gee, Walker & Slater, Ltd., Cheltenham; 
Boulton & Paul, Ltd., Gloucester. 
Herts: Hutting (erection and miscel- 
laneous work), Galbraith Bros, Sydenham, 


E26. . 

Wilts: Hutting (erection), A. J. Dun- 
ning & Son, Weyhill, Hants. 

Dorset: Miscellaneous work, Mears 
Bros. Ltd., Blandford; G. J. Furneaux, 
Christchurch, Hants; W. J. Haward, Hod- 
desdon, Herts;. W.. J. Cooper, Bridport. 

Somerset and Cornwall: MHutting 
(erection), W. H. Soper, Ltd., Dorchester. 

Prudhoe.—Sewerage works: *Gustavus 
Bailey, Ltd., Westgate-rd., Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Rubery.—Office, Richmond-rd.: *Subur- 
ban Homes (Birmingham), Ltd., 70, New- 
hall-st., Birmingham, 3. 

South Shields.—Extension to dairy at 
Egerton-rd., for F. H. White: *R. Sum- 
merbell & Sons, Rutland-st., South 
Shields. 

Warrington.—Alterations to premises 
at Walton Hall for conversion into com- 
munal cooking depot for T.C. J. Y. 
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HOSPITAL & SCHOOLSTOVES 


me SOLE MAKERS OF 
WRIGHTS IMPROVED ANDALSO 
. SHORLAND'S PATENT WARM AIR _ 


GEO.WRIGHT(LONDON)LT®© 
19 NEWMAN ST OXFORD ST. LONDON.W 5 








Boyle’s «sieumo Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 


AY., E. CROYDON, SURREY. Tele: Addiscombe 1133 
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Hughes, B.S.: *Wright Bros., ‘Den 
bury,” Victoria-rd., Stockton Heath,” 
Warrington. BS 
Welshpool.—External painting of 100” 
houses at Bronybuckley, for T.C. Capt.) 
W. M. Evans, B.S.: *E. J. Higley, Salop. 


td., Welshpool, £448.. | x 


BUY BRITISH 
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Having Secured | 
the Contract—/ 
what about the 


Steel Scaffolding ? 
TUBULAR 


SCAFFOLDING 


For the lowest Prices 

apply to the Oldest 

Firm in the Scaffolding 
Trade. 


STEPHENS & CARTER LTD. 


The British Steel Scaffolding Co. 


731-761, HARROW RD., N.W.10. 
Telephone No. Ladbroke 1191 (6 lines) 














also at 


‘Phone : WAXLOW 2366 (8 lines). 





TAYLOR WOODROW 
CONSTRUCTION LTD. 


BUILDING AND 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


London Office : 10, ST. GEORGE ST., W. 


SOUTHALL, MIDDX. 
and Branches throughout the country 


"Grams: “Taywood, Southall.” 




















